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ABSTRACT 

This manual provides a step by step guide, 
delineating the process by which aft external agency can work witH 
'State Education Agencies (SEAs) to help increase the participation of 
ethnic minorities and women in educational research and development 
and management. Based on a model program designed and implemented by 
Research tot Better Schools (RBS), the manual recommends specific 
practices for developing leadership skills in these target groups. 
The program organized into three stages, parallel to the manual's 
three major chapters. Stage one provides the initiating agency with* a 
mechanism for establishing positive working relationships with the 
State, as well as for determining specific needs to be addressed by 
the project. Stage two describes procedures and activities necessary 
for creating awareness, training, and providing technical assistance; 
Effective follow up tactics are also* addressed in this stage. » 
Finally, methods to be used by an initiator to ensure an ongoing 
program autonomous of the initiating agency are addressed in the 
third stage. Extensive appendices to the volume include journal 
articles, correspondence, anc^ needs assessment and other technical 
assistance materials. (AOS) 1 
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INTRODUCTION 

Although education and the social sciences attract women and members 
of minority groups more than any other-discipline (National Center for 
Educational Statistics, 1977) , there is a paucity of minorities and 
women in leadership and management in education research and development 
(R&D). Since the early 1970 , s there has been a concerted effort within 
the profession to conduct research efforts that will document this im- 
balance and seek out the variables affecting this lack of participation. 
Education researchers are now developing and testing promising projects 
and programs for increasing the participation of these groups. Their 
experiences and findings contribute significantly to the literature and 
impact on new programmatic efforts and on the awareness of all those in 
education R&D of the professional status of minorities and women. 

There are several models currently in practice to increase the 
participation of minorities and women in education research and 
development. The major federal erfort to this end is the National 
Institute of Education^ (NIE's) Minorities and Women's Program, its 
funded projects have provided training and advanced study for more 
than 3,000 minority group members and women since its inception in 
1976 (National Institute of Education, 1980). These programs have 
been directed to persons at every academic level: research assistant, 

undergraduate, graduate, and post-doctoral. Their time lines run from 

-- r ■ 

short weekend seminars to more intensive programs lasting from a few 
months to three years. The emphases of. these programs include career 
awareness, pre-professlonal training, course work, and/or supervised 
participation in research (e.g., internships). 

V 
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The model being presented here is unique in its approach. The 

target audience is the practitioner-in-the-f ield who is found in the State 

t 

Education Agency (SEA) , the Local Education Agency (LEA) , or an institution 
of higher education. The educational level of the practitioner is not a 
qualification for participation. The timeline for participation is deter- 
mined by the participants~"and their self-expressed neejjs^ 

This model is based on the concept that opportunities must be made 
available by one's employer and understood and experienced by practitioners 
in order to reduce the barriers that have prevented full, professional par- 
ticipation by minorities and women ^education reBearch and development. 
The activities designed to surmount the\barrj.ers are numerous and are de- 
scribed in detail. Many of the vehicles \o further professional development 
that have "been incorporated in this model hayfe been identified and designed 
as a function of the unfolding of the Research for Better Schools project. 
Others have been incorporated from existing programs or suggested by the 
literature in the field. The entire program represents the best that is 

r i 

currently available. 
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HISTORY 

In December 1979, Research for Better Schools, Inc-* (RBS) , a 
private, non-profit educational laboratory located In Philadelphia, 
began work on a three-year grant from the National Institute of Educa- 
tion's Minorities and Women's Program to develop a model that wctyld 
delineate the process by which an external ^agency (such as an educa- 
tional laboratory or university) could work with one or more State 
Education Agencies (SEA) to help increase the participation of* minorities 
and women in education' research and development (R&D) leadership 'and 
management. 

•> RBS was -to specify this model by identifying those practices and 
procedures which were the most successful in the tri-state area of 
Pennsyl^jpia, New Jersey, and Delaware. 

As planned, .the first year would involve "start-up" activities 
culminating in the establishment of positive working relationships 
between RBS and those in the states working with the project. The 

r 

second year was planned for full ^implementation of the project activities. 
The third year was planned for institutionalizing the project within 
each state and allowing RBS time to document the successful practices 
experienced during each of the three years. At the end of the three- 
year period, a manual describing the RBS model was to be available for 
those agencies that may wish to act as an initiating agency in their 
sttfte/region arid replicate the procedures specified. 

s 

\ 
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The first year went as planned. During the second year, because of 
federal budget limitations, the grant was shortened from three to two 

years. Therefore, many of the activities planned for year two were con- 

i 

ducted during thp first half of that year. During the second half of 
.year two, the project began focusing on the activities planned for year / 
th^eeT^This manual documents the two-year RBS effort and describes the 
model as best as possible after only two years. The field testing and 
teview prpcesa originally planned have not been accomplished; However, 
the reader can be assured that great care has been taken to include as 
much information as is believed would be necessary for an agency to 
replicate this model. 
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PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

This program delineates the process by which an external agency 
(such as an educational laboratory or university) can work with one 
or more State Education Agencies (SEAs) to help increase the partici- 
pation of minorities and women in education R&D leadership and manage- 
ment. For purposes of this program, education R&D includes but is not 
confined to research, development, dissemination, utilization and 
evaluation. 

This manual is written directly for the prospective user - an 
agency other than an SEA that often assumes the role of "initiator" of 
programmatic change activities within a stage or region. This is a 
"how to" manual which specifies the steps Research for Better Schools 
(RBS) recommends and the successful practices that RBS identified 
following implementation of the mod^l program. Also included are 
explicit examples of products from the RBS project, e.g., news releases, 
published articles, outlines of training sessions, and letters. 

. This program is organized in three stages and this manual is 
organized into three chapters, one for each stage. Each stage represents 
a segment of time within the chronicle of the program and will be com- 
pleted in varying lengths of time by those using the program- It is 
important, however, that each stage be completed before Vhe nfcxt begins. 
Stage One: Establishment \ 

This stage provides the initiating agency with a mechanism to 
establish positive working relationships within the state (A and entablisl 
the specific needs the project # should address within the state (s). The 
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initiating agency will Identify the structure of the State Eduction, 
Agency, the needs of the' target audience, and the most efficient means • 
of communication between the two and the initiating agency. The com- 
position of this information will help set^ the stage for effective change 
and productive relationships. / 
Stage Two: Implementation \ 

This stage describes the procedures and activities which can be used 
- to ensure successful implementation of the three major program areas: 
creating awareness, training, and providing technical assistance. There 
are specific examples of communiques and suggestions on tHeir best employ- 
ment.' Effective tactics for follow-up are discussed and illustrations 
are included. 

St age Three: Institutionalization 

r ; f 

This section provides methods to be used by the initiating agency * 

to ensure an on-going program in the state (s) when that agency its no longer the' 
driving force behind the project. Methods for' shifting roles in order to ! 
sustain an on-going program are presented. Information regarding the 
continuing of networking and the re-evaluating of needs are discussed. 
Attention is given to strengthening technical assistance resources and 
product development. - The key to institutionalizing the program lies in 
an effective dissemination system that is in place in the SEA. ' 

Before beginning this program, it is recommended that you read th? three 
articles that can be found in Appendix A. These articles more clearly 
define the problems surrounding -the participation^ of mlnoritien and wo- 
men in education R&D management and leadership and will be an invaluable 
source for future reference. 

x 
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STAGE ONE-: ESTABLISHMENT 



The first stage of this program involves the establishment of 
relationships with- SEA personnel and the establishment of the needs this 

n • t • \ . . • : * 

program can address within trie stat e(s) . In the sections that: follow, 
the steps of this process are systematically described, the rationale 
presented, and important factors discussed. 



4 

Establishing Relationships ' 

A clearly written description of the prpgrajn, including statements 
describing the goal and objectives of the program, its significance, a 

definition of the target audience, and the activities to pursue the 

* x % 

program is the most important ingredient to the establishment of the 
program. In particular, proposed activities must be enumerated and 

explained so that the prospective ^participant (the SEA) is clear about 

\ * * * • 

the {resources that are available from the initiating agency and the 



resources that the SEA will" be asked to commit to the .program. This 

m 

* * . . ft 

project description'. will then serve as the basis for all communications: 
clarifying and interpreting the goal and objectives of the program to 



, SEA personnel and to newsletter editors, responding to telephone inquiries, 
*or answering requests for technical assistance. (See AppZjndix B. \0*i tho. 

Chief State School>Of f icer (s) . The initiating agency sets up a 
meeting with the chief state school officer and, using the program 
^de^ription, completely describes the proposed prograyu Personnel from 

■ * : 

■ . * • * • 

. •'. • 13 
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tajpe schfcol qlfiicer';* 



the initiating agency, listening well to the chief stf 
can determine how the program may be adapted to fill the unique needs of 
the SEA. Information retrieved, during this process should answer the 
question, "HdW do SEA and state characteristics influence the proposed 
program characteristics?" 

There are two major factors in considering this question. One is 
state size. The larger the number of people in the SEA, the more formal 
the SEA organization and the more cotaplex the chains of supervision will 

be. Thfe second factor is the existence of a linkage system. Some states 

{ ■ I 

will have an existing structure to provide liaison and dissemination 

services. Other state(s), regartless of their size, may have to develop 

that structure. 

SEA Liaison (s) , Aftef instilling confidence in the initiating 
agency, the proposed program, and the proposed program personnel, an 
individual from the SEA should be appointed by the chief state school 
officer to the program. It is important that this happens as early as 
possible in the program. 

OnlglnaULy, the SEA Ual&onA to the RBS pnojecl wexe a&&iAtant& to 
the. chlefatate school obf/jcen*. M the&e peA&onb attempted to iunction 

» 

cl6 the link between the SEA and the pnojecl howeven., the demand* on theln. 
time and thzlti dutance inom tho&e within the SEA who would actually wonk 
with the pnognam,neceA&>Uatzd the Identification of othen. individual* to 
fulfill thU mole. In each itate, the organizational unit, position, 
and relative authority of the Individual finally selected vanled gieatly; 
howeven., the pnoceduJueA ion. Identification of the SEA HaUon wens, the- 
tame. (See Appendix C Jfon. conjie&pondence fnom thih pnoceMi In one btate. ) 
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There are several factors which should guide the chief state school 

officer in choosing a liaison because this person will affect the development 

of the program within the SEA and the strength of the dissemination 

system created. Tt*e "leyel" of ^the liaison within the SEA hierarchy, the 

-job function of the liaison, the amount of time the liaison can spefld v 

, with the program, the liaison 9 s previous experience with the issues, and 

the liaison 1 s length, of tenure with the SEA are all significant factors. 

f 

To begin with, the closer the placement of the liaison to the top 
management of the SEA> the greater the support for the - development and 
institutionalization of the program and its dissemination system. Such 
placement provides the project with high levels of visibility and implies , 
executive support of the program 1 s goals and commitment to the program 1 s 



\ 
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success • High placement within the organization also enhances successful 
coordination with, the dissemination activities of other programs. 

There should be as. close a match as possible between the liaison 1 s 
formal job" function and the objectives of the program. The functional 
position may reside in any one of several areas, for example, research, 
equity, or personnel; however, the job position which allows the greatest 
degree of internal and external coordination activity will be the most 
effective. 

Th£ third factor,, the amount of time the liaison has been directed 
or can give to the program, is also important. Obviously, the more flex- 

ible the liaison's time commitments, the greater the possibility for 

•I „ » 

successful completion of program goalri, 
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The fourth factor is the amount of training or prior experience the 
liaison has had in the topics and techniques of the program. The liaison's 
personal interest in the progr&m may add to personal commitment ; however, 

4pther qualifications should be given greater weight in determining the 
appointment. The more familiar the liaison is with education R&D, the 
concerns of minorities and women in leadership and management, and net- - 
working and dissemination strategies, the more quickly the liaison wili be 

, able to contribute productively to the program. 

The final factor the length of tenure the liaison has had within 
the SEA. The longer the tenure, the better known the liaison and the more 
familiar the iiaison will be with the formal and informal communications 
process and the* SEA political structure. - ^ 

The RBS project had thjiee likUons, one in each )S tote. Each di^eJied 
in organizational level^job ^ukcZLon, amount o$ available, tune., fiamiliaJuXy 
with. the subject, and length o$ tenant. "* 4 

In Pennsylvania, a state utith a hmge central education agency, the 
liaison was from the. OHice orf Pejuonhet Administration and Field liaison. 
The. position, Executive Assistant to the. VinectoK, coordinated intennat 
depantment-wide activities and liaisoned with exteknat agencies impacting 
on education. This placement was positive. <Ln that the. liaison had steady 
access tq the. chiei state, school ofaiceA, £ieZd agencies, and had enough 
authority to implement pnagnam activities. A thorough knowledge, oh the. 
agency and its employees was also an asset. 
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In Hw Jensey, the Liaison uoas a membeJi o<J the sta^ otf the Buaqml 

o . - 

oft Planning. The liaison's &espon6ibiZities included cootidijiating the 
administration o£ £edenal pnagnams and A.eseaA.ch dnd de.vQJLopme.nt. Because 
oj5 those functions, s he had access to a uxide neAuwsik utiAhin the. SEA and 
the. state. In addition, this Liaison had a strong personal interest in 
minority and women's issues. The program in New Jersey was implemented 
through an extensive in^oAimZ netwfrky however, for additional elective- 
ne^s, it is suggested that stafifi directly and^primaXily responsible ^or 
equity issues be. formally involved at earZy stages in the. establishment 
o£ the program. £ V 

In Velaiware, a state with a small centraZ education department, the 
SEA liaison was in the Instructional SoJivic.es Division o£ the Human Rela- 
tions Ofifaice. Extensive knowledge OjJ equity issues and cZose proximity 
to pensons with simitar responsibilities was a strong asset o& this 
Liaison's position. 

The program expectations held by the SEA liaison (s) and the initiat- 
ing agency are areas which must be discussed and defined early in the 
relationship (s) • Also, the SEA liaison needs clarification regarding 
the responsibilities of that role as it relates to coordination and 
communication between the initiating agency and the SEA, and the conduct 
of program activities. 

0 * 

It is reconmended that four meetings be held annually between the 
initiating agency and the SEA liaison(s). Based on the proximity of the 
state (s) invol>fcd, it may or may not be possible to have each SEA liaison 
meet with the initiating agency at the same time. Obviously, there are 
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many positive aspects to the sharing of ideas and practices that can 
occur when several liaisons meet at the same time with the initiating 
agency. (See Appendix V ion tampte agenda* tfo*. meleting* with SEA UaUoM-) 

It is suggested that the first SEA liaison meeting be devoted to 
a discussion of the anticipated outcomes of the program and the role of 
the SEA liaison. (See Appendix E tfo* thz document* u*ed In the RBS ' 
pAOQtuxm: Anticipated Outcome* oh RBS ULnosUtLe* and Women Project and 
The. Role, oh the. SEA Uxu*on uuXh the. RBS ttino/iitie* and Women Pn.oje.ct. 
The*e document* can ke ea*ily adapted by removing n.eheJience* to the. 
development oh a model pJiognam.) < l 

Newsletter Editors . Developing a working relationship with various 
state newsletter editors is a relatively easy task. The SEA liaisons 
are asked to furnish the names of the various state education newsletter 
editors. The initiating agency contacts each of the editors by telephone 

and discusses th<* goal and objectives of the program, being clear to. in- 

i - 

Plicate the support of the chief state school officer and the name of the 
SEA liaison td the project. The editor is asked questions regarding 
circulation size, target audience, publication frequencies, and publica- 
tion format. Sample issues are requested to be mailed to the initiating 
agency. Once it is determined by the initiating agency that a particular 
newsletter is appropriate for dissemination of program information, a date 
for a meeting of several newsletter editors is determined. This meeting . 
provides an opportunity for the initiating agency to clarify the program 
goals and describe the importance ot the newsletter editors' role in the 
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program. The newsletter editor can clarify their editorial policy , 
submission dates, and the desired format of the news releases. 

In the identification of newsletters to disseminate program infor- 
mation, it is important to explore the national organizations that might 
have state-level offices and newsletters. Examples are the state educa- 
tion association of the National Education Association (NEA) or the state 
School Board Association. Professional organizations such as Phi Delta 
Kappa have regional chapters and there are often regional educational 
research associations. Institutions of higher education usually have 
publications that disseminate research findings or professional opportuni- 
ties. 

Establishing Need - 

In order to establish this program, relationships must be established 
and then the needs the program can address in a state must be established. 
The following sections discuss how to establish needs, present an example 
of a needs; assessment Survey to determine the activities that might 
enhance the participation of -minorities and women in education R&D leader- 
ship and . management , and describe a survey recently 'completed by t^ 
American Educational Research Association (AERA) . 

Needs Assessment 0 Needs assessment is a process for identifying the 
purposes of a program, identifying what activities are needed for serving 
the purposes, assessing if the identified purposes are being met, rating 
the importance of those needed activities, and applying the findings by 
formulating goals, choosing procedures, and assessing progress. (See 
Appendix F for basic information describing needs assessment strategies.) 

7 1J 



.When preparing to conduct a needs assessment for this program, 
clarify the reasons . for the study and determine that the reasons are 
ethical and viable. Ask some of the key members of the group involved 
what questions they have and the information which they think they need 
'(e.g., education researchers, minority group members, women). Communica- 
tion with the key individuals helps to. establish support for the program 
and authenticate* the study's nec^sity leading to better use of the 

results. > 

Formulate a design for the study by defining the key terms <; and 
starting the primary and secondary objectives of this program. Prepare 
a detailed schedule of data gathering, analysis, and reporting activities 
including the staffing pattern, the facilities, and the budget needed. 
Develop the instrumentation, collect the data, analyze the data, and 
prepare a report. (Further information to help in this process can be 
f\und in the next section and Appendices I and J.) 

It ,is important to summarize a formal agreement between the parties, 
(i.e., the Initiating agency and the SEA) in a letter before beginning. 
Clear communication is necessary to delineate the responsibilities and 
assure the parties involyed of agreements made. Arrangements must also 
be made f or .rej^asing reports. Finally, the initiating agency must assist 
the SEAs to a^ply the needs ^assessment findings in order to answer the 

original question(s). . ' 

Identification oh StateU) Need* . The RBS pAjojtct designed a weed* 
abetment to determine the ducA.epancJ.ej> on. need* that confUbute to the 
lack oh participation oh minoAitiu and women in education Keheaxch and 



development management and leadership. This activity began uUh the. 
ioticAXation oi iniormation and support irom the. chiei itate. school 
oi&icvtA. (See Appendix G ior copies oi the. letters oi support ior the. . 
R8S need* aA&&t>&ment activity.) 

The target population ior the needs astestment uxt& denned by select- 
ing tri-itate data irom a census conducted by the. Burbm oi Social Science 
Research undeA a gAant ,^tom -the National Institute oi Education. This, 
census identified 2,434 national oAganizationa tnait conducted research 
and development activities during 1976-77 (The American Registry oi Research 
and Research-related. Organization* in Education - ARROE). (See Appendix H 
ion. an article. reporting the. census results : - OAganization& tnat PeA^o/un 
Educational RSV : A FiA6i: Loofe at the Universe .) 

Two instruments weAe then developed: A demographic Survey and an 
Attltudinal Survey. [See Appendix I ior these needs assessment instruments. ) 
[See Appendix J ior a guide to adapt the RBS needs assessment design and 
instruments to other states.) 

AERA Survey on the Status of Educational Researchers . Under a grant 
from the National Institute of Education, the American Educational Research 
^ Association (AERA), the national professional organization for educational 
research, collected comprehensive data on the status of majority and minor- 
ity women and men professionals in educational research and development. 

Three separate activities were conducted. The first was a global sur- 
vey of organizations of the American Registry of Research and Research- 
related Organizations in Education (ARROE) -to determine the job, levels of 
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majority and minority, handicapped and non-handicapped women and men working 
full-time and paiTfc-time in education research and development. Second, a 
survey was administered to a sub-group of the initial respondents tjiat collect 
ed information on their relative status and participation. The third 
activity was a telephone survey of 100 R&D professionals that focused on 
the individual's personal experience with discrimination, their respons^(s) 
to the discrimination, and their evaluation of the effectiveness of their 
responses. 

Before conducting a needs assessment for^this program, an initiating 

agency should become familiar with the results of this AERA work. The ^ 

survey results, a final report, and data tapes will be available after 

February 1982, from the following sources: 

William Russell, Executive Officer 
American Educational Research Association 
1230 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-223-9485 

Mary V. Brown, Project Cp-director 

Broad IMPACTS 

509 Arbutus Avenue 

Horsham, PA 19044 

215-675-3372 

g Patricia B. Campbell, Project Co-director - — 

Campbell-Kibler Associates 
Gribton Ridge Heights v 
Groton, MA 01450 ' 

617-448-5402 /. 




STAGE TWO: IMPLEMENTATION 



Once the program is established, the* activities to further the 



program goal, increasing the participation of minorities and women in 

education research and development (R&D) leadership and management, may 

begin. The approach is three -pronged: 1) creating awareness through. 

the dissemination of information related to minorities and women in . 

education R&D leadership and management, 2) conducting workshops/ 

seminars on R&D technical and management skills, and 3) providing 

technical assistance to individuals engaged in education R&D who are 

themselves minorities or women or who are conducting projects related to 

« 

the concerns of minorities and/or women in education. Each of these 
program activities will be discussed in the following sections. 

Creating Awareness 

Awareness of the issues related to minorities and women in education 
RW leadership and management is created through the publication gf 
articles in education-related state newsletters, development of informa- 
tional products that can be used to disseminate information, and net- 
working with other projects to identify information that would help create 
awareness. 

Publication of Articles * News jajtfj^cles designed to provide informa- 



tion about the current and potential contribution of minorities and wo- 
men in education R&D leadership and management, announcements of training 
opportunities/possibilities, annotations of relevant publications, and 
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identification of information and technical askance resources, are 
prepared for publication in state newsletters. 

jSee' Appendix K ior published articles irom the R8S project that 
demonstrate the relationship between the nature oi the iniormation pre- ' 
tented and the type, oi publication.) The article ior Pera-scope, the 
newsletter oi the Pennsylvania Research Association, provide* intimation 
on a xuearch Amino*, oi interest to the education rueaAcheA. The. tame 
article, written ior a state-wide newsletter delivered to every teacher, 
iocuses on the ratio oi women administrators to women teachers and it 
appropriate to the audience. The fcjval article appealed in a notional 
education publication. The description oi the R8S program wot appro- 
priately pubtuhed nationally became it provided iniormation about a 
new program. The interested audience included researchers irom other 
areas who might be interested in replicating the program or individuals 
irom within the region who were interested in the program's services. 

Development of Informational Products . Product development is a 
second method to help increase awareness of the issues surrounding the 
lack of participation of minorities and women in education research and 
development management and leadership. Products may also be used to 
increase knowledge and skill levels. {See Appendix L ior an example oi 
one such product: the Abstracts o£ the American Educational Research 
Association 19S1 Annual Meeting Papers Related to the Participation oj 
minorities and Women in Education Research and Vevelopment . This pro- 
duct includes papers such as "Mainttr earning Black faculty irom Tradition- 
ally Slack Institutions into RSV," "Minority Women in Education Research, 
and "Power Strategies ior the Advancement oi Academic Women.") 

I 
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Networking with Related Projects . The third means of treating aware- 
ness is accomplished by contacting other agencies which are conducting 
similar programs. (See Appendix M foK a IdXteK RBS Sent to othQJi Hll 
' Mino/Uties and Women 9 s PiogAam PAjoj&cts.) 

Tkl6 IzttQA SQAVCd tlJOO puApOSU. FaAA£> KUpOYlSU to this lettQA 

tetabLUhed an awanmui at RBS o& othen. project* ion &utuAe fieiexence. 
Second, many time* the 6kXJU-b'vuJL(Ung oppoAXuruAiu o{, the othen. ptiojecXA 
weJie Kelevant to the RBS target "audience. The&e />k^-txjuUd$ftoppoAXwu. 
ties~, as continually sent to RBS, mxe than announced in pwject- belated 
nemlettens. Respondents mn.e able to avail themselves of oppohtxmX^i 
which mold not have been MeadUy available had it not been foK the 
uvUiieval and dissetnination system developed by RBS. 

See Appendix N an example of hovo RBS cU^seminated information 
WLgoAding the. TkiAd Summesi InstUute foA Educational RtseaAch on Asian 
and Pacific Americans, sponsored by the Asian American BiZingudl Centen 
of the BenkeJtey Unified School Vlstxivt. A nom article uxu mitten and 
IvUens voene sent to individuals in the RBS files urfio Ivxd indicated an 
Untenest in Asian Pacific topics. 

Conducting Wqprkshops/ Seminars 

The workshops aftd seminars of this program are designed to increase 
the R&D technical and management skills of those minorities and women 
attending. The workshops/seminars are designed to develop or enhance a 
specific basic R&D skil^L and then to provide practice in that skill 
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through its dirett application to on-going efforts to increase the 
v participation of minorities and women in education R&D leadership and 

-± ^ management . * 

Two workshops are described here, but any number of training sessions 
can be held based on the needs of the state (s) and the resources available. 
The first workshop included here provides participants with skills in 
needs assessment and then helps them conduct a needs assessment regarding 
the participation of minorities and women in education R&D leadership 
and management. The second workshop provides participants with project 
management skills and then helps them consider thef* own career goals. 

The initiating agency's first workshop effort should be discussed 
and finalized during one of the first meetings with the SEA liaison (s). 
The ba»ic parameters should be developed by the initiating agency and the 
SEA liaison (s). There are two proposed outcomes of this kind of work- 
shop effort. First, the participants are expected to develop skills., 
j Second, the participants can become part of a support system for the SEA 
liaison(s) with regard to the work of this program. 

Following determination of the parameters of. the workshop, the topics, 
the list of participants, and the invitational method are determined; 
again, in conjunction with the SEA liaison(s). The document "Basic ?<VUL- 
metOAA RegaAxUng 19&0 Workshop" ha* been included in Appendix 0 to demon- 
stnate how to stmctune the planning dialogue, and ^onmalize the doXoJXs 
o& a workshop . 

Need* Assessment WoAkshop . The topic^o^ the &i>u>t RBS WoAkshop 
evolved (flam a conctnn that the activities o& the RBS pAoject should 
neglect the needs o{ Pennsylvania, New Jcnsey, and VelawaAe and 
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a belief that, in order to ascentain those needs^ a needs assessment 
should be conducted. Since needs assessment is an education R6V skWt 
useful to all those in education RBV, ijt was funther decided to combine 
specific skilt-buildinQ training for the participants with activities 
that mtiZfi, help RBS adapt a need* assessment instrument to be used in 
each 6 tote. 

, In preparation for the wdrkshqp, nteds assessment training materials 

' s " 

mre prepaAed} drafts of; two need* assessment instalments were developed 

(a demographic survey, to be responded to by the personneZ department of ' 

education RSV agendo*; and an attitudinal Purvey, to be administered to > 

the employees of those agencies); a list of organizations that perfom 

education RSV ukl& compiled;, artictes related to the status of minorities 

and women in education Mp were gathered; tmjmot&ed^ - 

were prepared [ Metis Assessment : SeZectivt Annotated Bibliography and 

Women in Education RSV Leadership and Management: A Selective\Bif)liography ) ; 

and a series *of relevant N1E publications were^e^ured: Conference : on the < 

Educational and Occupational Needs of Hispanic (tinmen. Conference on the 

Educational and Occupational Needs \0f White Ethnic Women, Conference on 

the Educational and^ Occupational Needs of American fndian Women, and 

Conference on the Eduatiiorial and Occupational Needs of Bldck Women , 

Volumes 1 and I. Pr)^workshop materixULs were developed and sent to 

participants* (See Appendix p for letters and pre-seminar questionnaire.) 

The resultant workshop^ entitled "Needs Assessment: Techniques and 

Application for Assessing the Participation of UinaAities arid Women in 

EducajUon RSV Leading kip and Uamgemznt,''~uxu heJLd on.Octobzn. 29, ,1980. 
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Gaut speakers were Betty Mae Morrison oi the University oi Michigan 
(Ann Arbor.) and Pat Camphell.oi Campbell- Kiblen Associates (Middletm)n, 
Mew Jersey) . Twenty- iour. participants, r.eprcsenting the. departments o{ 
education within the testate a/tea and Maryland, the New Jersey Vepart- 
ment o\ Civil Services, a Pennsylvania Intermediate Unit, and the New 
Jersey State mice oi Administrative Law, had been selected by the SEA 
Liaison* (in' conjunction wUh otheA SEA personnel) . These participants 
wexe selected with the understanding that dne-hali oi the workshop would 
be devoted to adapting the PSS needs assessment design and, ther&ior.e, 
participants should be able to help diMLct\theproject % s clouts in the 
accomplishment oi the design oi the suKveyi (See Appendix £ i<»i seminar, 
material* .) 

The mowing session oi the workshop was devotedto Instruction in 
the purposes, issues, and methods oi needs assessment and concluded with 
tm small gr.oup sessions, one ^ok use** and one ion providers oi needs 
assessment design and drait instruments (ion. assessing the needs oi 
minorities and women~in education RSV) . State meetings iollowed, during 
\ which the participants were asked to critique the design and the instru- 
ments and'r.eview the PBS-pr.epar.ed list oi agencies that conduct education 
PSV within their, states. Jhe purposed RBS needs assessment would be 
conducted wUh these agencies. (Participants' input was gathered ior. 
later, use in revising the design and instruments and making them state- 
specific and in amending the list oi agencies conducting P6Q activities.) 
At the end oi the workshop, participants were as ked Xo complete a post- 
works hop questionnaire. 
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Following the workshop, leXters were sint to participants expressing 
appreciation far their participation and enclosing the results of the 
,post-seminaJi questionnaire. (See Appendix R.f 

Project Vinzctor Workshop . The second workshop was designed 
expressly far minorities and women who are presently functioning as 
"Project Directors." The workshop was designed to provide opportunities, 
skills, and infamatlonto help ensure these individuate ajj a successful 
project directorship and an ensuing career in education leadership/ 
management. 

Unlike. "pKoje.cZ management" workshops that* provide. tJvxinJung on how 
to manage. people, tyne, money , etc. to reach! an end goat [concentrating 
on the. development o£ PERT charts and other schedules), this workshop 
was designed to provide insight to the. conduct of successful practices 
and project famatitics usually loomed from a mentor. Ton. example, the 
fallowing topic* are coveAedi preparing far a Site Visit, working with 
a Project Monitor, preparing Progress Reports /Final Report*, preparing 
a product far natlpvuit dutrlbution, and disseminating project informa- 
tion. 1 

. This workshop would also provide an oppvA^unity far those partici- 
pating to consider their career goaJU avid the significance of their pro- 
ject directorship to their careeA development. How to make the best 
use of the pmject directorship and prepare- far a next position cute 
topics covered. 
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PaAXlclpants ^oti this wonJishop voojie chosen tiroiough a seZ{-flominatifon 
ptoczduAZ, by Kecormendatlon friom the SEA liaisons, ok by the pwjecX 
(UazqAqk} s supeAvisons. A nW article asking that project dUiectons 
contact RBS uoas /ttleased through, the nemletteAS. (See Appendix S iok a 
nemleXteA cwtlcle describing RBS' sexmck ioK Project VliectoAA . ) Te£e- 
4 pfione at£& weAe made, *o #ie appropriate SEA petAomaie^ wrfio supervised 
programs employing pro ject directors . 

An anKio-tated^ bibliography was developed ^oa 4eifctna/i. IntfoA- 
motion on Qjxreer development strategies useful to minority and women 
project director* mjoa developed to stimulate their development oh career 
$oaJU. [See Appendix T {ok this annotated bibliography .} 

Providing Technical Assistance - 4 

Technical assistance is provided to those minorities and women 

who seek to develop or enhance their education R&D 'skills and those 

/ 

researchers who desire assistance with projects that relate to the. con- 
cerns of minorities and women in education. Technical assistance is ^ 
primarily provided over the telephone and through correspondence. Tele- ♦ 
phone inquiries become numerous and it is important to have a standardized 
form. [See Appendix U {ok the Telephone Request Tom used by RBS. ) 

Individuals uho . learned about the RBS project through the articles 
In tnl- state and national p^bllxiatlons> made requests far assistance, on 
topic* diverse In subject matter and complexity. The following examples 
■ ha& been chosen to illustrate the range o{ requests to which the RBS 
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• identification of effective proposal voriXJjng skUJU t (request from a' 
graduate student cut West Chested State College) \ * I 

information regarding the status of women as school administrators 
[request from a vocational education supervisor In New Jersey) 

§ idev&ficjation of gnant opportunities related to studies of the ed- 
ucation of women [request f/vom a tejachzr, Atlzntom, Pennsylvania) 

0 identification of sources of funding for supplemental day care services 
[request from a chtld care center (UrecJtor, PhXladelphJia, Pennyslvania) 

§ identification of materials concerning women in education research and • 
development leadership [request from a McKeespoxt High School teacher, 
included in Appendix V with thz RBS KUponAz) 

• identification of sources of film concerned with human relations aS 
related to segregration/ desgregation in school* [request frx>m.a parzAt 
education and huma^ center, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania) 

§ identification of funding bounces to assist in implementing aj(id evalua- 
,tcng a cx>llegz wUting course [request from a supervisor in the Allegheny 
Intermediate Unix, Pittsburgh, PewisylvanXa) 

§ identification of possible funding sources fox preschool education 
programs [request fwm a nursery school director, PhUjxdeZphia, 
Pennsylvania) - 

• suggestions of ways to introduce educational products to marketing 
agencxeX (vtequea* fwm a socajxJL studies teacher, Walling ford-Suxvtth- 
more Schml District, included in Appendix V with the RBS response) 

• identificatusm. of validated materials on sex fairness in schools 
[request frjonKa high school teacher, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

§ identification^*^ evaluation tzchniques fqr use in a teacher training 
program on sex-equity [request from the director of the Mid-Atlantic 
Center fox Sex-Equity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) J. ButtAam of RBS 
staff provided evaluation services to this project. 

■ 

t recommendation of competent women and/ ok minorities to contribute to 
the fall issue of Patttnojtshlp on the theme Of "Gifted and Talented" 
[request from th^e Editor ana the RBS response included in Appendix v ) 

$ identification of possible funding sources for a proposal exploring 
social policy ana planning regarding minorities and women at federal, 
state, dnd local levels (request from a Professor of Education at the 
University .of Pennsylvania) 
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• idcnUiication oi a Gaining opportunity on workshop development Uequest 
irom the Editor, oi Pennsylvania Education , the Pennsylvania Vepantment 

y ' oi Education State. Nw&letteA, incJOudea <n Appendix V along with the. 
RBS response and a letter, oi appreciation) 

• identliication oi ethnographic research experts and provision oi as- 
sistance in resume writing skills [irom a doctoral candidate at the 
University oi Missouri, included in Appendix V with a iollow-up letteA 
testiiying to the. influence oi the. RBS project on hex research career) 

■ Technical assistance oiten involved a number oi contact*, usually be- 
cause oi the -recipient's satlsiaction with RBS technical assistance sugges- 
tions. Typically, as an individual's project progrxyed, the activities 
became mone complex and the old which was sought became, more sophisticated. 
In other cases, repeated contact was Initiated by RBS aiter becoming aware 
oi the individual' SlaJiea oi Interest. Supplemental iniormation augmenting 
the: original needs expressed by the Individual was then oiiered. 

The fallowing paragraphs describe some individuals to whom RBS pro- 
vided repeated technical assistance. (See Appendix, (if ion. copies oi 
correspondence regarding this technical assistance. ) 

Early In the project, ftn Instructor irom Kosemont College, requested 
iniormtion on proposal writing .skills. She was applying ior a grant, 
irom the Public Committee ior. the Humanities in Pennsylvania.. Assistance 
in proposal writing was provided. In June 1960 this individual came to RBS to 
thank the. project staii ior. their, assistance. Her. grant application had 
r- been awarded, and she was to ditiect a coherence, "Women In. the Proiessions: 
the Asian-American Case," October. 24-25, in Philadelphia. In August, she 
asked the RBS staii to assist heA iurtheA by helping to publicize hex con- 
ference through the trl-state education newsletter, network. A memorandum 
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and a nws release describing the conference were sent to the 23 affiliated 
nemletters. The -conference, "Women in the Profession: The Asian- 
Asnerican Case" was vQAy success ful. In October, this individual also 
requested assistance in identifying a person at the Women 9 s Educational 
Equity Act [WEEA) Program office' whom she could contact to leam Of the 
final decision on a proposal that she had recently Submitted. Again RBS 
assisted her in this matt OA. 

In June, project fttaff met at RBS with the Executive director of the 
Native American Cultural Center in Philadelphia. Through discussions, the 
Center's need* were clarified and a program, now titled the American Indian 
family Mental Health Service*, was conceptualized. The Executive Direction, 
wanted to seek funding for the Center 9 s programs and requested that the RBS 
project^staff assist in identifying possible funding sources for mental 
health projects,, especially those related to American Indian family mental 
health services. Project staff provided relevant information. When the 
report on the Conference on the Educational and Occupational Needs of 
American Indian was published, a copy was sent to the Executive Director. 

i Also in June, a Bethlehem, Pennsylvania teacher requested some sug- 
gested directions for hen. graduate research project. She wanted to study 
the "effects of menses on classroom performance "and/on. standardized test 
taking." Over #ie summer, the project staff provided her with assistance 
through suggestions of articles' and applicable periodicals to examine, as 
well as recommendations of two instruments that might be useful in her 
data collection. 
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Ik May 19*0, the project A2.ceX.vQjd a letteA ^Jiom an inb&uictoA at 
RutgeAA UniveAAity Kequuting in^oAMVtion about the. RBS MinonitieA and 
Women pWjQsX and the. kViviceA that could be. o^esicd. In September, the. ' 
Ajib&uictoK /ie\ue4*ed aAtlbtance. in hen teajich ^ok *ouac<u> oi funding ^ok 
a htudy that Alr^uxinte.d to conduct concejuung the. neaton* middle. cZoaa 
patent* give. £o Amending theJui ckttcOien to private. Achoot*. The. pAojcct 
o££eJie.d tuggeAtLonAKOfi poAAible. funding AouAce*. In addition, the. hta^ 
&ugg<u>te.d the. aAe o£\the. pAoje.ct'/> tAt-&tate. nemletteti &oa publicizing 
the. Institute £oa TeatyiQja* and SupesiviAOAA , which <ti doiccted by the. 
RutgeAA 9 inAtnuctoA. \ 
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STAGE THREE t INST^TUTIOHALI ZATI ON 



The last stage of this program encompasses the methods by which 
an SEA can assume the services which were originally developed and 
managed by an initiating agency. The initiating agency and the SEA 
need to negotiate what activities will be continued and where the 
responsibility for their continuation will be located within the SEA. 
Also, new personnel will need to develop the skills to administer 
these services. " ^ 

First, review the services which have been provided with the 
SEA(s). These services should be ranked according to their level of 
importance to the SEA and then ranked according to the ease with 
which the SEA can assume the service within its existing structure. 
The services to be considered include: 

• identification of internships, fellowships, post-doctoral studies, 
policy seminars, and other opportunities designed for minorities 
and women in education R&D; dissemination of information and appli- 
cation forms regarding these opportunities; 'and assistance in 
completing applications. 

• identification of new publications, AERA sessions, etc., of 
interest to minorities and women in education R&D r , 

• counsel and network with individual minorities and women in 
education R&D who are interested in changing positions, getting 
training needed to advance, or similar topics that they feel they 
cannot discuss with their supervisor. 

When it is determined which activities the SEA wishes to assume, 

it is necessary to determine the location of these services within 

the organizational structure. Several factors need to be considered, 
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including: 

• - where should these services be located? 

• what training, background, experience should the person performing 
these services have? 

• what percentage' of a person's time would be needed to perform 
these services? 

• what information would a person need in order to perform these 
services? 9 

• what back-up, support might be needed by this person during the 
first year performing these services? 

y 

• do any state department staff presently provide any services 
similar to thos6 described? who? what services? 

v 

• what steps do you think would need to be taken in order to 
establish these s6rvices within your state department by 

? 

The amount of "training" that t*he initiating agency should 
provide these SEA personnel will differ for each individual according 
.to prior experience. The SEA liaison will assume the task of 
coordinating this "training" and sensitizing the individual (s) to 
the issues that are pertinent to the participation of minorities 
and women in education R&D leadership and management. 
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APPENDIX A 

Articles Regarding the Participation of 
Minorities and Women in Education R&D 
Leadership and Management 
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From Educational Researcher . October 1975. Reprinted with permission and 
courtesy of the American Educational Research Association for use within 
the RBS Needs Assessment seminar held October 29, 1980 in Philadelphia. 



Women in Educational Research: 
Their Status from 
Student to Emnlovee 

CAROL KEHR TJTTLE, Queens College of Ike City University of New York 

TERRY N. SAARIO; The Ford Foundation 
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Data presented in this article are 
based on responses to mail 
questionnaires which focused on the 
multiple roles of women in the edu- 
cational research community, i.e., 
women as students in doctoral pro- 
grams in education, women as 
faculty members in institutions 
which train educational researchers, 
and women ai employees in re- 
search organizations -loc^J school 
districts, state education depart- 
ments, and R&D organizations. The 
questionnaires were mailed in No- 
vember, 1974, with a follow-up 
mailing in December. 

A number of professional associa- 
tions have undertaken similar sur- 
veys (e.g., American Psychological 
Asociation, 1972;^ American So- 
ciological Association, 1973; Ameri- 
can Economic Association, 1974) 
and analyzed the means of com- 
bating sex discrimination within a 
profession (American Economic 
Association, 1973). Similarly, the 
status of women within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare has been examined by the 
Women's Action Program (U.S. 
DHEW, 1972) and the American 
Association of University. Women 
has prepared a Joint Statement 
on Women in Higher Education 
(AAUW, 1974) putting forth prin- 
ciples to guide the education and 
employment of women in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Women at graduate students have 
been the subject of several recent 
studied Solomon (1973, 1974) re- 
ported thai since 1950 women have 



received a slightly increasing pro- 
portion of the doctorates awarded 
in the U.S. (9.5% in 1950 to 14.4% 
in 1971). The 1973 Profile of Doc- 
toral Scientists and Engineers in the 
United States (National Academy 
of Sciences, 1974) showed that 
wpmen received nine percent of the 
doctorates in science and engineer- 
ing. Percentages of women /doc- 
torates are higher within the fields 
of psychology (20.5%), the social 
sciences (10.9%), and the non- 
sciences ( 1 1 .6%). Centra ( 1 974) 
cited data showing that 20% of the 
doctorate degrees in education 
awarded in 1968-69 went to women 
(13.1% of the total degrees across 
all fields were conferred on women). 
He also presented more recent data 
which showed that women received 
16% of all earned doctorates in 
1972 and 18% in 1973. 

Studies have also considered the 
question of bias in admission to 
graduate school and in practices 
during graduate study. Solomon 
(1973) cited data from Stanford and 
UCLA whicji did not indicate bias 
in admission in education when the 
admission rate (admissions/appli- 
cants) is used as the standard. In a 
later study, Sofomon ( 1974) reported 
data analyzed by schools classified 
on quality. In tht top ranked schools 
a larger percentage of applications 
from men were accepted. 

Data on fellowships, scholarships, 
and teaching asiistantships have 
also been examined, by sex. Solomon 
(1973 and 1974) \ indicated that 
women did at least \as well as men 



when the proportion of fellowships 
and scholarships awarded are com- 
pared to .the number of applicants. 
Holmstrom and Holmstrom (1974) 
used data from the ACE/Carnegie 
Commission survey of 1969 to report 
sex differences on variables related 
to attitudes in graduate school. They 
•concluded that, "generally, faculty 
attitudes toward students and fac- 
ulty availability to students seem to 
be important determinants of stu- 
dent satisfaction and perform- 
ance " (p. 16-17). 

The most extensive relevant study 
of doctorates was conducted by 
Centra (1974) who surveyed 3,658 
women and men wtio received the 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. in 1950, I960, and 
1968. His study encompassed re- 
ports by women and men doctorates' 
on graduate * studies, first employ- 
ment, current employment, publica- 
tions, marriage and family life, and 
attitudes toward women's rights. 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ence 1973 Profile qf Doctoral Sci- 
entists and Engineers showed sex 
differences favoring men in salary. 
The median salary for men in 197.) 
was $21,170 and for women SI 7,620 
The median salaries for selected 
fields were: psychology - men 
$20,580, women $18,120; social 
sciences - men $20,6 1 0, women 
$ 1 7,460; and non-science - men 
$23,220, women $18,700. Median 
salaries were compared for age 
groups. The median salaries of men 
and women under forty years of age 
increased at an approximately 
similar rate over time. Between 40 
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TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF KRCtNT OP MEN AND WOMCN ENROLLED IN 
PULL TIME DOCTORAL ETUDY — 36 INSTITUTIONS 


Percent 
Enrolled 


— 

Number of Institutions 
Men Women 




90-99% 




2 




60-69 


4 






70.70 


6 


_ 




60-69 


6 


3 




50-59 


15 


7 




40-49' 


4 


13 




30-39 




4 




20-29 




9 


i 


10-19 




1 




0-9 


2 






Total Number of Institution! 


39 


39 




Total Nurn^sr of Students 


3386 (57%) 


2552 (43%) 


5940 (100%) 


Maan Number Enrolled 


66-9 


65.4 


152.3jtotal MAP) 


Median Number Enrolled 


61 


40 


•9 


Range 


2-314 


1-243 


4-537 
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and 50 years of age the rate or in- 
crease Tor males continued to rise 
while the rate of interest Tor wom- 
en in this bracket "waned dra- 
matically" (p. 24). 

Centra's data showed simitar dif- 
ferences in the annual income of 
women and men. The median in- 
come (salary, honoraria, and royal- 
ties) for women employed full time 
was $17,200, for men the median 
was $21,600. In education, the 
median for men was $21,700' and 
for women $18,100. When income 
was compared for men and women 
with the same number of years' 
work experience, the differences re- 
mained, and the size of the differ- 
ence in income increased with the 
number of years of experience. With 
5-6 years of work experience, the 
difference in median annual income 
was $2,500; with 13-14 years, the 
difference was $3,600, and with 22- 
23 years of work experience, the dif- 
ference was $4,600. This pattern 
over all types of employment set- 
tings was repeated in the academic 
setting and within academic rank. 
The smallest difference between 
men's and women's incomes ap- 
peared for those employed by the 
federal government. 

Malkiel and Malkiel (1973) ex- 
amined salary differentials among 
272 professional employees of a 
single corporation. This "micro- 



economic" case study was useful in 
studying discrimination because 
large numbers of men and women 
were hired to do the same range of 
jobs, and hence sex discrimination 
could be examined with occupation 
held constant. Secondly, the study 
was confined to highly educated 
professional employees, and there- 
fore the sample was relatively ho- 
mogeneous with respect to career 
interests and attachment to the 
labor force. The employer opened 
personnel records to examination 
so that previous experiences ; and 
personal characteristics influencing 
salary differentials cduld be exam- 
ined. Of the 272 employees in the 

i 



study, 159 were male and 113 fe- 
male. The rate of return to school- 
ing was estimated at 8.1% for men 
and 6.6% for women. The research* ; 
ers expanded the wage model to 
include estimates of individual pro- 
ductivity, the Ph.D., marital stilus* 
area of study (psychology, eco- • 
nomics, etc.), and absence rate. 
These added variables improved the 
prediction of salary and accounted 
for about 75% of She variance in 
men's salary levels and over 80% of 
the variance in women's. 

Discrimination was examined in 
two ways: (I) Do men and women _ 
in equal job levels, with the same 
characteristics, get equal pay? This 
question was answered positively. 
(2) Do men and women with equal 
characteristics get equal pay? This 
was answered negatively. Malkiel 
and Malkiel found that, "... wom- 
en with the same training, expert- 
ence, etc., as mep tend to be as- 
signed to lower job levels. . ♦ . We 
suggest that it is difficult for a dis- 
criminating organization to give 
male and female employees the 
same titles and pay them different 
amounts. It is far easier to assign 
women to lower job levels and then 
set up a pay structure by level that is 
the same for both sexes. Thus, our ( 
. analysis j of salary differentials in-' 
eluding job levels should not toe in- 
terpreted as indicating an absence 
of discrimination. The assignments 
' to job levels can most plausibly be* 
interpreted as the mechanisms by 
which the discrimination takes 
place.** (Maljciel and Malkiel, 1973, 
p. 704.) 



TABLE t: DttmiBUTtOM OP INSTITUTIONS BY till Of SNttOiLMfNT: 
MM, WOftMM, AND CfMMMMO (MM AMD WOMM) 






Number of ^Institutions 




Combined Enrollment 


Number 




Men * 


Women 


(Men and Women) 


EnroMed 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 
















351 and above' 










* 6 


15 


301-350 


1 


3 










251-300 


1 


3 






3 


6 


201-260 


2 


5 


3 


• 


3 


6 


161-200 


4 


10 


2 


5 


3 


6 


101-150 


5 


13 


5 


13 


3 


• 


51-100 


• 


20 


5 


13 


11 


26 


.1-60 ' 


It 


46 


24 


61 > 


10 


25 


Total Number of 
inetttutlone 


36 


100% 


30 


100% 


36 


100% 



39 



Obvi^u&ly a number of factors ac- 
count for the discrimination found 
in the above surveys (differing ex- 
periences, productivity, and level of 
job assignments). Nevertheless, the 
resounding conclusion which can be 
drawn from these studies is that 
discrimination against women is 
evident in a variety of academic 
settings. 

Grmdmmte Stmdemts 
mmd Fmcmlty 
i* Schools ofEdmcmtiom 

The survpy list of colleges and 
universities with doctoral programs 
in education was obtained from, the 
publication. Earned Decrees Con- 
ferred 1970-71 Higher Education 
(Washington, DC National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics). All 
institutions listed as granting doc- 
torates in education were mailed a 
questionnaire (144 institutions). 
Bight of the 144 responded with an, 
indication that the questionnaire 
was not applicable to their institu- 
tion. Sixty-nine of the remaining 
136 institutions responded with 
completed or partially completed 
questionnaires (51% response rate). 



Type of Student 



TABLE 3: TYPE OF STUDENT RATED At MOST AND LEAST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 
IN COMPLETING A DOCTORAL PROGRAM IN POUR YEARS 



Most Ukely 



Least Ukely 



Married Mates 
Single Females 
Single Mates 

Marrlad Males with children 

Married Females 

Married Females with children 





% 


N" ' 


% 


39 


87 


'8 


13 


34 


78 


11 


24 


33 


73 


12 


27 


15 


33 


30 


67 


14 


31 


31 


09 


7 


16 


38 


84 



N* ' Number of times ranked 1-3 

N* Number of times ranked 4-6 i 
Rankings by 45 respondents. 6 respondents indicated no difference in expectations 
among the six categories, two that no date were available, and the remainder did not 
rate or indicated they had no basis for ranking 



rollmcnt and 43% female enroll- 
ment. This ratio is certainly favor* 
able when compared with data on 
women recipients of doctorates 
over all fields: 85.6% doctorates in 
1971 were awarded to men, 14.4% 
were awarded to women (Solomon, 
1973). Education as a field awarded 
a slightly higher percentage/ of 
doctorates to women -20.4% in 
1969-71 (Solomon, 1973). In view 
of these doctoral data, and our own 
presented later, the over-all ratio of 



TAftLf 4: NUMBER AND PERCENT Of MEN AND WOMEN AWARDED 
DOCTORAL DEGREES FOR #0 INSTITUTIONS 





Men 




Women 




♦ ■■ ■ 
Total 


i 

i 




N 


% f 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1972-73 


2285 


72% 


884 


28% 


3189 


100% 


1973-74 


2208 


69% 


1011 


31% 


3219 


100% 




N umber of St uden ts 
in Graduate Study 

The questionnaire asked for the 
number of men and women students 
in full-time and part-time graduate 
study. Some institutions responded 
with total enrollments m both MA 
and doctoral programs. 

The distributions of number and 
percent enrolled by sex in Tables I 
and 2 indicate that women tend to 
be undcrrepresented in more insti y 
tutions than do men. The total nut 
ber of students enrolled show/ * 
smaller absolute difference betvjgen 
Tialcs and females -57% male en- 



enrollments is likely to be inflated 
(perhaps as a function of selective 
response of institutions), although 
it is not possible to say by how 
much. Some increase in the per- 
centage of women doctoral students 
has probably occurred over the last 
several years. For example, one 
institution specifically commented 
on sex bias Sn recruiting by noting 
that sex is no longer a criterion in 
xecruitmenr; and that 44 N.B. This is 
a change from ten years ago when 
recruitment efforts focused on 
males." 

A summary of,thc data in Table I 
on enrollment of men and women 



students indicates that 31 of the 39 
institutions report a higher ratio of 
men enrolled in doctoral programs. 
16 of these institutions report a male 
enrollment of 60% to 89%. 

Admission, Recruitment, 
and Support 

Three questions dealt with age, 
marital status and sex as part of the 
admission and recruitment proc- 
esses. Almost all institutions said 
that there was no age limit for ad- 
mission to graduate study Two in- 
stitutions indicated age limits of 45 
and 55, which apply to both men 
and women. All institutions stated 
that sex and marital status were 
not criteria in admission. However, 
the responses indicated somewhat 
differing attitudes or expectations 
regarding completion of "a doc- 
toral program within the average 
four year period " As shown in 
Table 3, the rankings of most likely 
to complete the program were given 
in the order: married males, single 
females, single males, married males 
with children, married femalejb, and 
married females with children 
(ranking from a high of Hl% rating 
married males most likely to com- 
plete, to a low of 16% for matted 
females with children) lor /um 
group of ratings, married fciWc> 
with or without children are con- 
sidered least Itkcly to complete the V, 
doctoral program in four years ^cjL 

Two questions dealt wi|h (man 
cial aid for students whether aid 
was restricted to full time students 
and wHether marital status and/or 
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TABLE S: NUMBER AMP PERCENTAGE OF MEN AND WOMEN HOLDING f ULL 
i TIME FACULTY POMTHW ACCOWDiNG TO RANK AT » INETITUTION8 \ 





Man 




Woman 




Total 


Rank 


*N 


% 


N 


% ' 


N 


Full Professor 


1506 


68 


208 


12 


1?14, 


Associate Professor 


1149 


82 


254 


18 


. 1403 


Assistant Professor 


976 , 


67 


485 


33 


1461 


Instructor 


i 213 


45 


256 ' 


55 


.469 


Total 


3644 


76% 


1203 


24% 


5047 



parenthood disqualified students for 
financial aid. Over half, of the re- 
spondents (40 institutions, 58%) 
said financial aid was restricted' to 
fulUime students. At most institu- 
tions (59, or 86%), marital status 
and/or parenthood did not disqual- 
ify students for financial aid. Fifty- 
three (77%) of the institutions said 
thdrc wer<? no differences in amount 
of stipend in either category 
(teacher/research assistant or fel- 
, lo^ship/scKolarship) for " men and 
women. Four institutions reported 
median stipends higher for men than 
women, and one institution indi- 
cated that men received less than ; 
women. 

Regarding child cafe facilities 
available to students and faculty, a 
minority of the institutions rated as 
fully adequate child care facilities 
available to faculty (7 institutions, 
or 10%) and to students (8 institu- 
tions, 12%). Most of the institu- 
tions' indicated that no* facilities 
were available for faculty (37 insti- 
tutions, 54%) or for students (31, 
45%). The remainder indicated tfiat 
"partial" facilities were available 
for children of faculty and students. 

Doctoral Applications* 

and Doctorates Awarded 
■ » 

Institution^ were asked to give 
the number of applications, accept- 
ances, and] enrollments in their 
doctoral programs during the last 
academic year. Three institutions 
(9%) show no differences between 
men/women percent* of accepted 
and applied, 9 institutions (26%) 
have higher percents of men ac- 
cepted tnan applied, and 22 institu : 
lions i§5%) indicate women were 



accepted in. higher pqrecnts than 
they applied. A continuation of 
these percentage increments would 

* gradually increase the ratio of 
women to men receiving doctorates 
in education. • 

The number of doctorates award- 
ed to education students * in the 
1972-73 and 1973-74 academic years 
were reported by 60 institutions. 
The mean number of doctorates per 
institution awarded to men in 1972- 
73 was'38.1 and to women 14.7. The 
averages in 1973-74 were 36.8 for 
men and 16.9 for women. Table 4 
presents summitry data 'on the 
doctoral degrees awarded to men 
and women. Thirty-five of the insti- 
tutions show increases in the per- 
cent of women doctorates from 
1972-73 to 1973-74, 20 institutions 
a decrease, and five institutions ho 
difference between the two years. - 

The data in this survey show a 

• higher percent of women receiving 
doctorates than reported in earlier 
data cited by Solomon (1973). His 
data showed that women received 



20.4% of the doctorates in education 
as a field, for the years 1969-71. 

Placement ' 

Thtay-two of the 69 institutions 
were able to provide data on place- 
ment of male *nd female graduates 
into various job categories. The 
categories included university/ 
college faculty position, post- 
doctoral fellowships, industry, non- 
profit organization, self-employed, 
school systems, state agencies and 
federal agencies. Similar distribu- 
tions were obtained by sex for job 
placement categories. 

Professorial LeveU 
Salary, & Tenure Status 

Table $ shows that men and 
women are approximately equally 
distributed at the instructor level, 
but noticeable shifts in the propor- 
tions occur at the upper profes- 
sorial ranks. 

The mean and standard deviation 
of the median salary for male and 
female faculty members according 
to rank are given in Table 6. The 
mean salary differences favor men 
at each rank, ' ^ 

Table 7 presents the tenured and 
nontcnurcd* status of male and 
female faculty members according 
to rank. Since most of the tenured 
faculty are found in the upper pro- 
fessorial ranks and since few women 
are found in those ranks, few wom- 
en hold tenured positions. 

- Hiring Policies, 

Maternity/ Paternity ' \ 
Policy, A Recruitment Source^ 

Seventy-seven percent (53) of the 
institutions indicate that husband 



TABLE •: MEAN OF MEDIAN SALARY ANO 
STANDARD DEVIATION FOR INSTITUTIONS; 
FEMALE AND MALE FULLTIME PROFESSORS ACCORDING TO RANK 



Males 



Femalfes 



Rank 


Mean Salary 


S.D. 


' N* 


Maan Salary 


sd 


N - 


Full Professor 


$21,200 


2.9 # * 


49 


$20,300 


2.65' • 


39 


Associate Profassor 


$16,000 


1.9 


46 


$16,300 


h1.6 


43 


Assistant Profassor 


SH300 


1.45 


46 


$13,700 


1.2 


42 


Instructor 


$11,900 


2.26 

* 


28 


$10,800 


1.8 


26 


* 

, Total 


$16,600 


4 


$15,700 




3.8 





• Number of institutions 
' # $2,900, $2,850, ttC. ' 



A —A 
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TABUS 7: NUMWDI AND PERCENTAGE OF TENURED AND MONTE NURED 
MALE AND FEMALE FACULTY ACCORDING TO RANK AT M INSTITUTIONS 


» r 


T 

.Males 


Females 


Rank 


Tenured 
N % 


Nontenured 
N % 


Xtnured 

N o % 


Nontenured Total 
N % N 


Full Profeasor 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 


1407 84 
942 87 
210 15 
30 4 


58 3 
202 14 
761 53 
327 45 


204 12 
224 16 
130 k 9 
22 3 


17 1 1746 
37 3 1405 
337 23 1436 
343 48 : 722 


Total 


2849 50% 


1348 25% 


580 11% 


■ • i 

\ 

734 14% 5311 



and wife may be appointed in the 
same department or school. Sixty- 
five percent (45) of thp respondents 
reported that womerT publish with 
the same frequency as men. Ninety- 
one percent! of the respondents (63) 
* indicate thai their university -has 
adopted an affirmative action plan. 
Seventy-styen percent (53; with 7 
indicating the question was not ap- 
plicable) have adopted maternity 
leave without loss of benefits or 
position, while only 9% (6; 9 not 
applicable) have adopted paternity 
leave. 

Recruitment of men and women 
to a university faculty is done in 
exactly the same way, according to 
the respondents. Faculties rely-most 
heavily for recruitment upon their 
friends and colleagues in other insti- 
tutions. Second in importance for 
recruitment purposes are the job 
advertisements posted in graduate 
schools. This is followed by the 
placement service at professional 
meetings, and lastly, placement 
offices at universities, The Chronicle 
of Higher Education, and applicant 
letters of inquiry. 

Edmcmtionml Researchers in 
Non-Acmiemk Institutions 

Researchers in education find em- 
ployment in local school districts, 
state departments of education, and 
\ private non-profit or for-profit or- 
ganizations. Each type of institu- 
tional employer was surveyed. Re- 
spondents were asked to give the 
number of full- and part-time pro- 
fessional male and female educa- 
tional research staff by job title with 
median salaries for each. They were 
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.also asked if females are assigned 
management „ responsibilities with 
the same frequency as males; if the 
organization has an affirmative ac- 
tion plan and maternity /paternity 
leave policy; and the most useful 
recruiting sources for males and. 
females. 

A series of six job categories de- 
fined according to rank of job title 
and magnitude of an accompanying 
salary were constructed from the 
responses to the questionnaire. (The 
Final Report* contains a list of job 
titles for each of the six job cate- 
gories by type of employer) Even 
though the list of job titles and 
salary ranges vary by the type of 
organization analyzed, a hierarchi- 
cal commonality appeared across 
, these organizations, and hence it 
was possible to apply the same 
categories for all analyses. 

The coding of the six categories 
used the title and salary of the 
* chief executive/manager/ adminis- 
trator as a baseline, and ranked "I." 
The other categories were estab- 
lished by comparing the salary dif- 
ferences and -implicit rank* differ- 
ences by job title between the "I" 
position and the next: 

Category 2 -Category I minus up 
to $3,999, and middle teVel admin- 
istrative authority or senior research 
authority within the organizational 
unit; 

Category 3- Category I minus 
$4,000 - $7,999, and research staff 
position without administrative 
.authority; 

Category 4 -Category I minus 
$8,000 - $11,999, and a Secondary 
research position; 



Category 5 -Category I minus 
$12,000 - $15,000, and a staff as- 
sistant position; arid 

Category 6 -Category I minus 
S I 6,000 or more, and again a staff 
assistant (no clerical or secretarial 
positions were coded). 

v 

Schtol Districts 

Questionnaires were sent to all 
189 school districts in the country 
with student populations of 25,000 
or above. Of the 84 questionnaires 
returned, 15 were received from dis- 
tricts witfr*a student population of 
100,000 or above (hereafter labeled 
large districts in the sample), 33 
from districts with a student popu- 
lation of 50,000 to 99,000 (labeled 
medium), and 36 from districts with 
a student population of 25,000 to 
49,999 (labeled small) 1 

► * . * 

Salary and Job Category 

A summary containing the medi- 
an salaries' by sex and category can 
be found in Table 8. . 

Women are found more frequent- 
ly than men in the lower ranking 
positions. In addition, in most cate- 
gories, women's salaries fall within 
a lower range than do men's. How* 
ever, these figures have not b<en 
controlled for longevity within posi- 
tion and therefore caution must be 
uspd in interpreting their signifi- 
cance. 

Another perspective on occupa- 
tional dispersion is offered in Table 
9, which displays those districts 
.which report solely males, solely 
females, and females and males 
jointly in each job category. As the 
data above suggest, most districts 
within category 1 and 2 report only 
men in these positions. This trend 
is reversed in the lower job clas- 
sifications. 

Responsibility; A ffirmative 
Action and Maternity /Paternity 
Policies <f Recruitment Sources 

Most school districts (85%) report 
the assignment of women to man- 
agement responsibil Hies with t he 
same frequency as men. Many 
school districts have adopted an 
affirmative action plan (60%). While 
all districts have adopted a mater- 
nity leave plan without loss of 
benefits, less than half of the dis- 
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TAKE •: MIOIAN AND MIME OF SALARIES BY MX AND JOS STATUS CATIOOflY 
FOB SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LAMPS SCHOOL DISTHICTS 



Slza oi 
LHtirici 


pi 


Man 
Madian Salary 


Job Status Category 1 
Ranga 


N 


Woman 
Madlan Salary 

T 

1 ! : ' 


'Ranga 


Larga 


12 


$24,365 


$20,105- 
34.000 


3 f " 


$19,000 


$12,200- 
26.000 


Madium 


31 


$23,901 


$16,000- > 
37,700 


7 


$21,642 


$12,000- 
25,596 


Small 


28 

71 


$23,259 


$1 7J)00- 
32,470 


m 

5. 
15 


9* 1 , 1 0 V 


ti7 son. 

9 1 r ,svv* 

25,000 

1 






Man 
Madian Salary 


Job Status Cafsgory 2 
Ranga 


N 


Woman 
Madian Salary 


1 

Ranga 


Larga 


t 

14 


$21,850 


$16,500- 
29,796 


9 


$19,500. 


$14,175- 
24,000 


Medium 


19 


$20,300 


$10,000- 
26,656 


4 


$19,749 


.$10,600- 
26.300 


« 

Small - 


, 13 

AM 


$18,810 


$16,500- 
25,000 


A 

9 

22 


• 1Q SRC 


f 1 8 nnn. 
25.000 


\ 


.."]' 

Kl 
W 


Job Statu* Cttogory 3 $ 
1 Man " t 
Madlan Salary Ranga 




Woman 
Madian Salary 


Ranga 

. 


Larga 


11 


$20,057 


$15,000- 
24,492 


9 


$16,330 


$14,281- 
24.492 


Medium 


' 22 ; 


$17,118 


$13,000- 
1 23,616 


U 


$14,625 


$ 9,160- 
73.226 


SmaH 


13 

40 


$17,015 


„ Sll.000- 
20,269 


7 
27 


• 1 "7 KJCA 

11 7,0«HJ 


»1 O AAA. 

22.000 


/Slza of 


M 


Job Status CittQory 4 

Man 

Madian Salary Ranga 


N 


Woman 
Madian Salary 


Ranga 


Larga 


3 


$13,402 


$10,000- 

'27,176 


5 


$14,744 


$13,000- 
19,000 


Madium 


9 


$15,500 


$11,000- 
16,692 


6 


$14,422 


$10,500- 
19,676 




ft 17 


$12,000 


$ 9.900- 
15,044 


1 

16 


aiz,«vo 


* A AAA 

9 V,VUw- 

15,044 




N, 


Job Status Category 5 

Man 

Madian Salary Ranga 


N 


FfOfllwf I 

Madian Salary 


Ranga 


Larga 


2 


$14,044 


$12,000- 
16,166 


1 


$12,08lV^ 


$12,000- 


Madium 


2 


$11,500 


$ 9.000- 
14,000 


2 


$ 9.500 


$ 7,000- 
" 12,000 


SftMM* 


4 

i 


$ 8.680 


$ 6,070- 
12.000 


6 


$ 9,430 


$ 7,000 
*12,000 



tricts report a paternity leave pro- 
gram. Most districts report that 
men and women are recruited into 
new positions through" the same 
channels! Listed most frequently as 
sources for new personnel were 
friends or colleagues, university 
placement offices, and advertise- 
ments posted in graduate schools. 

State Edmcmthm Depmrtments 

Questionnaires were sent to each 
of the SO state education depart- 
ments (SED) and the education 
departments of six territories. 
Twelve states returned blank ques- 
tionnaires or lifters marked not 
applicable, or no educational re- 
searchers, or indicated no job titles 
as educational researchers. No re- 
sponses were received from 14 
departments. Response rate for the 
questionnaire, then, was 73% (41/ 
56), but the effective sample for 
analysis is based on the education 
departments of 28 states and two 
territories (54%) that provided job 
titles and salaries which the educa- 
tion departments themselves de- 
fined as "educational researchers. " 

t> 

Job Titles and Median Salaries 

The data which follow are based 
on full-time positions (only 3 states 
noted part-time educational research 
positions, primarily consultants). 
The same categories described pre- 
viously for school districts were 
used in this analysis; one (highest in 
status and salary) to five (lowest in 
status and salary). (No Category 6 
positions were reported.) 



TAME f: OCCUPATIONAL MQMQATION §Y SIZC OP DISTRICT 
WITHIN MB STATUS CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY 1 




MeJei 

N 


I Only 
% 


Female* Only 
N % 


Both M A F 
N % 


Total 
N % 


Large 






75 


2 


1* " 


1 


6 


12 


100 






23 


77 


3 


10 1 


\ 


13 


30 


100 


Of IIS II 






AS 


4 


12 1 




3 


33 


100 


CATEGORY 2. 




















Large 




5 


36 


2 


14 


7 


50 




100 


Medium 




13 


76 


0 




4 


24 


17 


100 


Small 




11 


60* 


3 


19 J 


'2 


12 


16 


100 


CATEGORY 3 




















Large 




0 




1 


13 


J 


8? 


6 


100 


Medium 




7 


44 


1 


6 


6 


50 


16 


100 


Small 




9 


56 


'4 


25 ' 


3 


18 - 


16 


100 


CATEGORY 4 








1 i 










Large 


/ 


1 - 


17 


3 


50 


2 


33 


6 


100 


Medium 




3 


33 


2 


22 


4 


45 


9 


100 


Smell 




1 


17 


J 1 


17 


4 


66 


6 


100 


CATEGORY 5 




















Large 




1 


50 


0 




1 


50 


2 


100 


Medium 




1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


Small 




3 


36 


4 


50 


1 


12 


6 


100 



Tables 10, II and 12 show a' 
consistent trend: in most states, 
women are in low rather than high 
status jobs in terms of salary and 
job titles. There is only on? state in 
which a female educational^re v 
searcher holds the highest jobstatus 
category, compared to 22 states 
(81%) where men are exclusiv^)iold\ 
ers of the highest status afrflalary 
reported for educational researchers. 
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TABLE 10: NUMBER OF STATES REPORTING MALES ONLY, 

FEMALES ONLY, OB 
BOTH MALES AND FEMALES IN JOB STATUS CATEGORIES 


Job Status 
Category 


Males Only 
N % 


Females Only 
N % 


Both Males 
and Females 

N % 


Total N 
(of states) 

. N % 


1 (highest) 


22 


61 


1 


- 4 


4 


15 


27 


100 


2 


7 


44 


1 


6 


6 


50 


16 


100 


3 


6 


38 


3 


t 

14 


10 


48 


21 


100 


4* 


T 

2 


17 


3 


25 


7 


56 


12 


100 


5 (lowest) 


1 


20 


3 


60 


1 


20 


5 


100 


Total 


40 


40% 


11 


13% 


30 


37% } 


81 


100% 



In terms of absolute numbers (Table 
II), men are consistently found in 
higher status job categories with 
85% of the top job status category 
male and 15% female. This ratio is 
inverted for the lowest category. 
Over all job categories reported in 
this survey, there are two men em- 
ployed in SED's for every woman 
(326 men and 158 women). 

Responsibilities, Affirmative 

Action and Maternity/ [Paternity ) 

Policies, A Recruitment Sources 

SED's were asked whether fe- 
males are assigned management 
responsibilities with the same fre- 
quency as males (21 yes, I no, 8 no 
response). These responses are not 
consistent with the data presented 
on job status and salary distribu- 
tions for women. 

Ninety percent (27) indicated 
their department has adopted ah 
affirmative action plan. Three states 
answered no, and two states indi- 
cated the affirmative action plan is 
informal or in the process of being 
adppted. 
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TAKJE 11: NUMBER Of Ml 


\H AND WOMEN IN CATEGORIES MD'a 














Tout Of 


Job Status * 


Man 






Woman 


Individuals 


Category 


N 


% 


N 


mi 
% 


N . 


% 


1 (highaat) 


52 


-85 


i 


• 

15 


61 


100 


2 


00 


61 


16 


19 


65 


100 


3 


,179 * 


63 


105 


37 


284 


100 


4 


24 


59 


17 


41 


41 


100 


5 (lowait) ' 


2 


15 


* 11 


65 


13" 


100 


Total 


326 


67% v 


• 

156 


33% * 


464 


100% 



Maternity leave policies (without 
loss of status and benefits) are gen- 
erally available for women (80% of 
SED's report maternity leave poli- 
cies). However, these policies do not 
apply equally to men. 

The recruitment sources which 
SED's have found most useful were 
reported by 24 (of the 30) states. 
Friends or colleagues in universities' 
are still the course considered most 
useful by SED's. The states show < 
some reliance on state personnel 
and civil service offices. Sex dif- 
ferences were not evident. 

R&D Organizations 

The sample of research and de- 
velopment organizations employing 
educational researchers was devel- 
oped from the National Institute of 
Education's list of R&D labs and 
centers and by searching the ad- 
dresses of members of AERA given 
in the 1971-72 Directory. Of the 59 
questionnaires mailed (20 R&D 



labs and centers, 39 other research 
organizations), replies were received 
from 35^ organizations (59%). Ten 
organizations stated they are not 
basically in educational research, 
lack staff to provide salary data, or 



Job Titles and Median Salaries . 

Because of the limited number of 
employees in part-time classifica- 
tions, the data which follow are 
based on full-time positions only. 

The data in Tables 13, 14, and IS 
present a consistent picture of 
lower status and salaries for female 
as compared to knale employees 
within the R&D organizations. 
Table 13 shows that there are seven 
R&D organizations with males only 
in job status category I ; conversely, 
at the bottom of the job status cate- 
gories there are five R&D organiza- 
tions with females only in categories 
5 and 6 (none with males only). 
Most organizations do have both 
men and women in each job cate- 
gory, but where there arc men only 
and women only, women are found 
in the lower ranks in employment 
status salaries. 



TAIL! 12; SALARY MEDIAN AND HANOI FOR MEN AND WOMEN . 




IN JOB STATUS CATEGORIES: SED's 


Job Status 




a — ; 

Man 


Woman 


Category 


N 


Mtdian Rang* 


Median 7 


1 ' 


27 


$21,200 $15,000-26.577 


$19,625 $15,000-25.000 


2 


16 


$17,840" $13,660-24.000 


$16,000 $12,640-24,000 


3 


21 


$16,250 $12,000*21,000 


$15,000 $10,600*21.240 


4 


12 


$12,773 $10,329-16.000 


$12,000 $ 9.61 M 6.000 


5 


5 


$10,450 $10,200-10.700 


$10,000 $ 6,726-10.200 



that salary data; is not available 
because of company policy. The 
data which follow are based on the 
questionnaires completed by 25 
R&D organizations (42% of the 
original mailing). 



TASUE 13: NUMBER OF MD ORGANIZATIONS REPORTING MALES ONLY, 
FEMALES ONLY, OR BOTH MALES AND FEMALES IN JOB STATUS CATEGORIES 



Both Mala* 



Total N 





Malts Only 


Famalas Only 


and Famalat 


of RAD Org 


Category 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 (highast) 


7 


35 


1 


5 


12 


60 


19 


100 


2 


4 


21 


1 


5 


14 


74 


17 


100 


3 


5 


26 


1 


6 


12 


6* 


17 


100 


4 


4 


21 


2 


11 


13 


66 


17 


100 


5 






4 


40 


6 


60 


9 


100 


* 

6 (lowtct) 






1 


33 


2 


67 


3 


100 



In terms of absolute numbers, 
there are 914 male (60%) and 617 
female (40%) employees in the R&D 
organizations in the sample. The 
proportions of men and r women 
within the job status categories do 
not reflect the overall 60-40 ratio, 
however. The percentage of men in 
the highest job status category is 
88% and the percentage of women 
is only 12%. There is a consistent 
decrease in the percentages of men 
for each category, to a low of 19% 
for category 6, and a corresponding 
increase in the percentages of wom- 
en for each category, to 81% in 
category 6. 

Similarly, the salary data in 
Table IS are unfavorable for women 
compared with men. With only one 
exception (in category 5) the median 
salaries reported for males within 
categories are higher than those for 
females. In category I , for example. 
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TABUS 14: NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN IN JOB STATUS CATEGORIES: 
? RAO ORQANIZAtlONS 


Category 


N 


Men 

% 


Woman 
N % 


Total Number 
of Individual! 
N % 


l^hlghast) 


207 


• w 


28 


12 


235 


ipo 


i 


276 


74 


97 


26 


,375 


100 


k _ 


197 


69 


t* 


31 \ 


264 


100 


4 


192 


40 


290 


60 


482 


100 


5 


30 


29 


73 


71 


103 


100 


6 (lOWMt) 


10 


19 


42 


81 


52 


100 


• 

Total 


914 


60% 


617 


40% 


1531 


100% 



ie\na 



the \nale median salary is $30,000 
and the female median salary is 
$26,200. The salary ranges reported 
-also tend to favor men consistently 
within each job status category 
(with the exception of the two 
lowest job status categories, S & 6). 

'Responsibilities, Affirmative 
Action and Maternity / Paternity 
Policies, % Recruitment Sources 9 

' Sixteen organizations said fe- 
* males are assigned management 
responsibilities with the same fre- 
quency as males, six said no, and 
three did not check a response. 
These responses are not consistent 
With the data on job status and 
salary distributions for women. 

Twenty-one of the organizations 
(84%) stated their organization has 
adopted an affirmative action plan. 
Two organizations indicated the 
policy was not written or was un- 
official, one said no, and one 6rga- 
nization did not respond to this 
question. Eighty percent reported 
maternity leave policies; 20% re- 
ported paternity leaves! 

Twenty-one (of the 25) R&D 
organizations indicated which re- 
cruitment sources were most useful 
for staffing purposes. The four most 
useful sources for recruitment are 
friends And colleagues in universi- 
ties, placement offices, circulation, 
of notices to major graduate schools 
of education, and placement services 
at professional meetings. These 
.sources of recruiting did not differ 
for men and women. The major 
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thrust of affirmative action policies 
is to provide wider sources of re- 
cruitment, and these do not appear 
to be useful or else are not in use 
by R&D organizations in educa- 
tional research. The Educational 
Researcher is the one publication 
received by every A ERA member, 
yet at is rarely used by major em- 
ployers of R&D personnel. 

Conclusion! 

Women as students. Although 
most institutions do not report dis- 
criminatory practices in their ad- 
mission or recruitment processes, 
fewer women than men enroll in 
these programs. In 1973-74, of the 
institutions responding, 69% of the 
doctorates awarded were granted to 
men and 39% were granted to wom- 
en. Thus, the labor pool for women 



with the doctorate in education is 
smaller than for men. 

Women as faculty. Twenty-four 
percent of all faculty members in 
the schools of education in this 
survey are women. They make 
$1,000 a year less than their male 
counterparts in most faculty ranks, 
and move up the faculty ranks and < 
earn full professorial standing with 
tenure less frequently than do their 
male colleagues. 

Women as employees. Data from 
school districts, state departments 
of education and major R&D organ- 
izations show that women consist- 
ently fall in the lower job ranks as 
determined by responsibility and by 
salary. Within job categories, in- 
cluding those at the lower end of the 
rankings, women are paid less than 
their male counterparts. 

The 'recommendations below are 
based upon the data compiled in 
this study, including those sugges- 
tions contained in the open-ended 
portions of the questionnaires: 

/• AERA should 

a. Adopt -affirmative action poli- 
cies far its own staff, journals, and 
all other affairs of the, organization. 

b. Advocate that organizations 
hiring AElfcA members adopt af- 
firmative action plans, including 
state and local school districts as 
well as research organizations. 

c. Appoint a standing committee 
on the education and employment 
of women in educational research. 

d. Desionate a central-staff 
AERA individual to be responsible 
for information on wom$n. 



TASLE 1a: SALARY MEDIAN A NO RANGE FOR MEN ANO WOMEN 
IN JOS STATUE CATEGORIES: 
RAO ORGANIZATIONS 



Job Status 



Man 



Woman 



Category 


N* 


Median 


Ranga 


Median 


Range 


1 (highest) 


20 


$30,000 


$20,000-38.200 


$26,200 


$17,262-31.743 


2 


10 


$22,104 


$17,600-32.400 


$18,700 


$13,500-27.600 


3 


18 


$17,500 


$13,620-26.000 


$15,950 


$ 8,922-20.750 


4 


19 


$13,350 


$ 9.800-22.500 


$12,368 


$ 7.320-19.500 


• 


10 


$10,200 


$ 8.640-13.000 


$10,852 


$ 6.900-15.241 


t (lowest) 


3 


$ 9,625 


$ 8,474-11,957 


$ 9,156 


$ 8.400-12.492 



•Number of RAO agencies with Individuals in tha job category. 
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e. Organize training sessions con- 
cerning sexism in education with 
regard to employment and pro- 
grams/policies. 

f. Review job-placement proce- 
dures and services in publications 
and at conventions to insure that 
discrimination is eliminated. 

g. Maintain a list of any national 
data banks of qualified candidates 
for positions, e.g., in state depart- 
ments of education,- in educational 
administration, etc. A listing of 
data banks available for use by 
individuals and employers can be 
published annually in ER. 

h. Encourage expanded adver- 
tising in ER to reduce the discrim- 
inatory effects of informal networks , 
between colleagues. 

- i. Advocate that lists of external 
experts submitted to federal agen- 
cies and other requestors include 
women as consultants, panelists, 
speakers* etc. 

j. Establish a formal policy state- 
ment regarding, the ethics, conduct 
and publication of research. 

2. A ERA journals should: 

a. Establish editorial guidelines 
for discriminatory language usage 
and sex role stereotyping. 

b. Insure that all reviewing of 
articles is blind. 

c. Insure adequate coverage » of 
issues relevant to sex bias in edu- 
cation. 



i. Employers of educational 
researchers should: 

a. Publicly identify, as an organi- * 

/ational priority, the elimination of 
discrimination against women. 

b. Adopt affirmative action 
plans. 

c. Actively seek female applica- 
tions for positions at all levels. 

d. Eliminate sex discrimination 
in terms of promotion, transfer, 
recruitment, salary status, selection 
for training including apprentice- 
ship. 

e. Establish career ladders for 
personnel within an organization. 

f. Analyze all personnel policies 
and eliminate any that directly or 
indirectly support discriminatory 
practices, including policies con- 
cerned with leaves of absence, preg- 
nancy, part-time employment, and 
child-care services. 

4. Universities as educators should: 

a. Recruit women into education- 
al leadership programs as well as 
programs of quantitative methodol- 
ogy. 

b. Allocate financial support in- 
dependent of marital status. 

c. Publicize their commitment to 
the employment of women in lead- 
ership positions. 

d. Establish and maintain exten- . 
sive counseling services, especially 
for female doctoral candidates who 
often lack role models and are 
unable to establish "protqge" rela- 
tionships. 

e. Collect data to monitor access, 
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From Educational Researcher , October 1980. Reprinted with permission and 
courtesy of the American Educational Research Association for use within 
the RBS Needs Assessment seminar held October 29, 1980 in Philadelphia. 



Modifying the Role and Status of 
Minorities in Educational R&D: 
A Much Needed Undertaking 



HENRY T. FRIERSON, JR. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 



It would not be surprising or in- 
accurate to say that thq role of 
minorities is small and their 
status relatively low within the 
sphere of educational research 
and development (R&D) in the 
United States. There are compar- 
atively few prominent minority 
members in the R&D commu- 
nity, and as a consequence, mi- 
norities have had little impact on 
a field that has large effects on 
minority people. For example, a 
number of social and educational 
programs have surfaced from the 
initial efforts of R&D, and those 
programs have traditionally in- 
volved minorities as participants, 
but minority involvement in re- 
lated R&D efforts has been mea- 
ger. There are a host of reasons 
for the less than favorable situa- 
tion of minorities in R&D. Most 
of the reasons are too involved to 
discuss here; however, given the 
present conditions, a number of 
occurrences could elicit positive i 
change. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Associ- 
ation (AERA), the largest educa- 
tional research organization in 
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the country, could play a signifi- 
cant part in creating an atmos- 
phere that would enhance the in- 
volvement of minorities in R&D. 
Most of the efforts in modifying 
the role and status of minorities 
must take place at institutions 
and agencies where educational 
researchers are trained and em- 
ployed if substantive results are 
to be seen. Nevertheless, AERA 
can play a very visible and sig- 
nificant role in promoting in- 
creased participation of minori- 
ties in R&D. However, if AERA 
is seriously concerned with the 
enhancement of the role and 
status of minorities in R&D, one 
of the first steps the organization 
could take is an inward look. For 
within AERA there are a number 
of areas that could be addressed 
which would initiate more minor- 
ity participation in R&D, and 
this will be discussed in this pa- 
per. 

The Importance of Minority 
Involvement in R&D 

In this country* educational 
R&D plays a crucial part in pol- 
icy making and program imple- 
mentations within educational 
settings. The impact from R&D is 
often quite substantial, and the 
impact is often amplified in mi- 
nority communities because the 
initial research may have often 
been conducted there. Because of 
the effects of the ensuing re- 
search-related developments, the 
involvement of minority re- 
searchers is essential. Campbell 
(1975) stated thai thi&cguntry 
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has a large and sophisticated 
commitment to educational R&D. 
If this is the case, minorities 
should have an integral part in 
meeting that commitment as sig- 
nificant members who affect the 
direction of R&D in this country. 
This becomes apparent when One 
considers the importance of many 
educational decisions affecting 
minority children which arise 
from R&D efforts. 

It is the belief of Schutz (1973) 
that within educational R&D lies 
the most effective means by 
which the human capability for 
solving the inevitable problems 
of our future is assured. Based on 
Schutz's view, it is necessary that 
the role of minorities in R&D be- 
comes broader, for many of the 
educational problems within mi- 
nority communities have yet to 
be fully addressed. It is only fit- 
ting that miitorities become more 
involved in a process that so of- 
ten has implications for minority 
people. Furthermore, the most 
likely inclination of a number of 
minority researchers would be to 
address questions related to mi- 
norities, if not specifically, at 
least in a general fashion. 

Thus, there is a need for more 
minorities in R&D who will then 
focus oh many of the problems 
concerning minority people. In 
addition, because of their back- 
grounds and experiences, minor- 
ity researchers will often bring 
quite different perspectives to ed- 
ucational research. Therefore, 
one important means to modify 
the role and status of minorities 
in R&D is to increase the number 



* ui i ncii vidua I.n trained in the 
field, which also should favorably 
affect the state of R&D in this 
country. 

The number of minorities with 
doctorates remains relatively 
small. For instance, in 1976, 
blacks made up only 4.2 percent 
of all Ph.D.'s in this country 
- * (Gilford & Snyder, 1977). Fur- 
thermore, the number of blacks 
receiying doctorates decreased 
4.7 percent in 1978 from 1977; as 
a result of the U.S. citizens and 
non-U S. citizens with permanent 
visas who were doctorate recipi- 
ents for 1978, only 4.1 percent 
were black f Gilford & Syverson, 
1978, 1979). It \b apparent that 
very little has changed when 
\ „/^v Brown (1973) was moved to esti- 
\ mate that approximately only 
two percent of all educational re- 
search comes from minority 
groups, and of that proportion, 
Njnly a small number are in posi- 
tions to influence research that 
affects the lives of minority peo- 
ple': Acknowledging that the rple 
of AEFtA is limited. Brown sug- 
gested that the organization use 
its influence to support graduate 
fellowships for minorities, 
V thereby \getting more minorities 

in graduate programs. 

The Possible Role of AERA 

External efforts to enhance the 
role and status of minorities in 
R&D by AERA could be of the 
nature Brown suggested, but of 
even greater significance would 
be the undertaking of modifying 
efforts within itk own organiza- 
tional structure. For just as mi- 
norities are not an integral part 
of the R&D network and commu- 
nity, they are not an integral 
part of AERA.. This could be rem- 
edied to a certain extent by in- 
suring greater minority partici- 
pation in AERA-related 
activities. For instance, by insur- 
ing that minority members serve 
on significant committees, such 
as the Research Training Com- 
mittee, the Publications Commit- 
tee, and various Program Com- 
mittees minorities would play a 
RJC greyer role within AERA. Fur- 
aiMffl thermore, by serving as members 
on editorial boards of AERA- 



program readers, minority re- 
searchers will impact upon the 
organization's related R&D activ- 
ities. Through contact and expo- 
sure, 'such involvement would 
provide minority members of 
AERA with greater access to the 
R&D network. It would also pro- 
vide AERA and its numbers with 
valuable perspectives from mi- 
nority researchers. 

Other activities that AERA 
could undertake in efforts to 
modify the role and status of mi- 
norities irl R&D would be the 
continuation of the presessions, 
initiated by Ronald Braithwaite 
*nd funded by NIE, which were 
aimed at minority graduate stu- 
dents. With regards to minority 
professionals engaged or inter- 
ested in R&D, the organization 
could ensure that its research 
training institutes and other con- 
tinuing education activities (pre- 
9essions, postsessions, special 
conferences, workshops, etc.) 
have solid representation of mi- 
nority participants. Because most 
of the targeted individuals would 
be under budget constraints, 
AERA could promote greater 
participation by awarding sti- 
pends that might defray the ex- 
penses of travel, housing, meals, 
and program costs. The organiza- 
tion could also sponsor collabora- 
tive research workshops where 
participants would be invited to 
brainstorm research topics and/or 
plan research projects in a "think 
tank*' approach. AERA could 
then ensure that a significant 
proportion of minority re- 
searchers would fully participate 
in such an activity. Involvement 
in that type of atmosphere would 
stimulate professional growth for 
all participants and the minority 
participants would be able to 
share their particular experi- 
ences and views with others and 
. gain exposure and access to the 
R&D network, not to mention the 
involvement in major research 
efforts. 

Regarding additional efforts 
that could be undertaken by 
AERA to modify the role and 
status of minorities in R&D, it 
was of interest to find that in a 
survey report by Tittle, Saario, 
and Denker (1975), a number of 



AKRA The recommendations ad- 
dressed the concerns of wojnen, 
but many are parallel to the con- 
cerns that minorities have had 
for years. Those recommenda- 
tions are listed below with only 
the word minority substituted for 
terms of female gender. 

To facilitate the modification of 
the role and status of minorities 
in R&D, AERA should: * 

(1) Adopt Affirmative action 
policies for its own staff, journals, 
and all other affairs of the organ- 
ization. 

(2) Advocate that organiza- 
tions hiring AERA members 
adopt affirmative action plans, 
including state and local school 
districts as well as research or- 
ganizations. 

(3) Appoint a standing com- 
mittee on the education and em- 
ployment of minorities in educa- 
tional research. 

(4) Designate a central-»taff 
AERA individual to be responsi- 
ble for information oh minorities. 

(5) Organize training sessions 
concerning racism in education 
with regard to employment and 
programs/policies. 

(6) Review job placement pro- 
cedures and services in publica- 
tions and at conventions to in- 
sure that discrimination is 
eliminated. 

(7) Maintain a list of any na- 
tional data banks of qualified 
candidates for positions, e.g., in 
state departments of education, 
in educational administration, 
etc. A listing of data banks avail* 
able for use by individuals and 
employers can be published an- 
nually in ER. 

(8) Encourage expanded ad- 
vertising in BR to reduce the dis- 
criminatory effects of informal 
networks between colleagues. 

(9) Advocate that lists of ex- 
ternal experts submitted to fed- 
eral agencies and other reques- 
tors include minorities as 
consultants, panelists, speakers, 
etc. 

(10) Establish a formal policy 
statement regarding the ethics, 
conduct and publications of re-, 
search. 

AERA should seriously con- 
sider those 10 recommendations 
and others that will certainly be 
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into its structure. As was stated 
earlier, if the organization is fa- 
vorably changing the role and 
status of minorities in R&D, it 
must first look inward. 

Conclusion 

Educational R&D is an impor- 
tant force in this country and mi- 
nority involvement is essential 
because of the frequent impact of 
R&D on minority communities. 
AERA can play an influential 
role in ensuring that present mi- 
nority researchers will have 
greater access to the R&D net- 
work and thus become an influ- 
ence in the field. There are signs 
that AERA might be willing to 



take some positive steps in this 
regard. If AERA decides to wear 
a mantle of leadership in some of 
the areas discussed, ensuing rip- 
ples may be felt within other or- 
ganizations and more impor- 
tantly, within agencies and 
institutions. As a result, signifi- 
cantly favorable modifications of 
the role and status of minorities 
should occur. 
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The relationship between wom- 
en's professional activity and 
their professional rewards recently 
has become a subject of major inter- 
est to social scientists. This emerg- 
ing concern received impetus from 
the women's political caucuses with- 
in the 1 various social science associa- 
tions. This paper addresses a major 
issue underlying this concern: the 
need to discover whether or not 
women's professional activities, as 
well as their rewards for such activi- 
ties, is commensurate with those of 
men 

The paper views the trend in fe- 
male participation in AERA since 
1965, as well as the productivity and 
rewards of these women compared 
to their male colleagues. The report 
is based upon three different types 
of data: I) AERA records dating 
back to 1965: 2) a 1975 demograph- 
ic survey of the total membership; 
and 3) a survey of approximately 
seven percent of the AERA mem- 
bership conducted in early 1975. 

/. Historical Survey a/ 
Female Pmrticipm hm m 
AERA Activities 

A count by gender was made of 
individual participation in. Associa- 
tion activities from 1965 through 
1974. Gender was assigned on the 
basis of firjst name.' Names of in* 
determinate gender were omitted. 
Tlgji occurred most often in the 
annual meeting programs; even 
there, fewer than two percent of 
names were omitted in any year. 

Annual Muling 
Skable faint in annual meeting 



participation have been made by 
females in the last decade. The an- 
nual meeting has been the area of 
most consistent increase, as scei\ 
in Table I. Females constituted 10% 
of all annual meeting participants 
in 1965; 12.9% in 1967; 13.6% in 
* 1969; 16.8% in 1971; 18.6% in 1973: 
and 22.2% in 1975. 

Level of female participation in 
the various roles in the annual meet- 
ing, however, has varied. Among 
primary authors on the program, 
the female participation rate has 
varied from 11.9% in 1965 to 23% 
in 1975. Among secondary authors, 
the level has increased from 12.1% 
in 1965 to 27% in 1975. Females 
chaired considerably more sessions 
on the program in 1975 than 10 
years ago: from 2% in 1965 to 18.5% 
in 1975. But gains in^the discussant 
role have been fewer: 4.3% in 1965 
,lo 13.4% in 1975. As major invita- 
tional speakers, the pattern is er- 
ratuc: one of 7(14.3%) in 1965: 
none at all from 1966 through 1970; 
one each in 1971 and 1973 (about 
5%): two in 1972 (9%); and three in 
each of the last two years (13% to 
15%). 

Authors in Periodicals* 

Percentages of female authors in 
AERA periodicals vary consider- 
ably oyer the. ten year period. 
Female authors in the American 
Educational Research Journal 
(AERJ), for example, represented 
17% of the t4tal authors in 1965 and 
3.6% in 1966, They rose to 9.3%, 
13% and 21% in the next three 



years, but 
1972 to 14% 



dropped in 1971 and 
and 12.7% before peak* 



ing at 18% in 1973. In 1974 the per- 
centage dropped ag*in to 16.3%. 

The percentage of female authors 
in the Review of Educational Re- 
search (RER) was highest in 1965 
(20.4%) then ranged from 12.5% to 
17% during the years '66-'68, '70 
and *73. However, the number 
dropped to 8% in each ,pf 1969, '71 
and '72, and fell to zero in 1974. 

• Governing Boards 
and Appointments* 

Female representation on the 
AERA governing Council was non- 
existent from 1965 through 1969, 
and has been six or twelve percent 
In each year since, depending on 
whether one or two women were, 
elected. 

Representation of women on 
standing Association committees 
approximately 10% for the past two 
years -reached a record of IVS- in 
1972, up from 13% in 1971. That 
represents a considerable increase 
compared to the 3% and 7% levels 
of previous years in the same 
decade. 

Representation on ad hoc com- 
mittees in the Association ranged 
from as low as 1.7% (of 57, persons) 
to 8.4% (of 59 persons) during the 
first seven years of the decade ex- 
amined, a period when proliferation 
of ad hoc committees actively 
worked on Association programs 
Since 1972, however, no more than 
one or two ad hoc committees have 
been in existence, two of which arc 
the women's committee and the stu- 
dents* committee. In those years, 
female representation increased to 
25% (of eight individuals); 54.5V; 



(oJ 1 1 individuals) and 37.5% (of 16 
individuals .including five out of 
six members on the women's com- 
mittee). 

• In the decade examined;* there 
were no females at all on the edi- n 
torial boards or among the major 
editorships of any of the three 
AERA periodicals. Nor were there 
any on the editorial boards of the 
two major reference works produced 
during that time: the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research and the 
Handbook of Research on Teach- 
ing. At the same time, eight to ten 



percent of the contributors in both 
reference volumes \Were women. 
However, the currents review editor 
of the AERJ is a woman as was one 
of the volume editors |or the seven- 
part Readings in Educational Re- 
search series and thellappointment 
of a woman to succeed the current 
editor of the AERJ in |976 recently 
was announced. 

Use of females as reviewers by 
the AERJ did not oceufl until 1971 
(27% to 3% in 1971 and J 972), but 
it has increased to 1 5% iWnd nearly 
20% in the past two years. Re- 



viewers and consulting editors for 
the RfcR included 34.4% women in 
1965, during which year m AERA 
published the last topical issue on 
early childhood education, an area 
of specialization for many women 
researchers.. However, the percent* 
age of women reviewers dropped to 
14%, 16% and 12% in the next three 
years and has ranged from 6% to 8% 
in the most recent six-year period- 

Women Among the 
Total Membership 

Until recently, only scattered es- 
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u mates from surveys sampling live 
to (en percent of the membership 
were available as guides to the num- 
ber of women in the Association or 
the field. Preliminary results from 
the membership-wide demographic 
iurvey conducted last fall by the 
Association now have provided the 
most reliable estimate to date. With 
more than 4,C00 responses tallied 
from 9*000 members surveyed, 
26.3% are female and 70.3% male. 
An additional 3\4% did not indicate 
gender. 

Major disciplines indicated by 
females fn the major demographic 
survey are: education -56.9% (627); 
psychology- 19% (209); statistics, 
mathematics or research methodol- 
ogy -9.6% (106). Another (0.2% 
indicated disciplines not listed on 
the questionnaire,* and fewer than 
2% indicated sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, political science or 
philosophy. Comparable percent- 
ages for males are: education - 
52.8%; psychology -23i5%; statis- 
tics, mathematics or research meth- 
odology - 12%; 6.2% in disciplines 
not listed on the questionnaire; 2% 
in sociology, and 3.4% in anthropol- 
ogy, economics, history, political 
science and philosophy. 

Of 1 105 females indicating their 
* highest degrees, 714 (65%) held doc- 
torates and 339 held master's de- 
grees (31%). Of 2955 males, 2362. 
(80%) held doctorates and 494 
(16.7%) had .completed their 
master's. 

Primary work responsibility re- 
ported by the females in the survey 
were: 36.3% teaching; 15.4% stu- 
dents; 11.9% research; 10.1% man- 
agement and administration of other 
than R&D; 9% evaluation, and 5. 1% 
management and administration of 
R&D. 

An interesting parallel emerged 
between males and females in re- 
porting primary affiliations (or 
place of employment); for both 
sexes, 69% are employed by colleges 
or universities, 11% are with school 
systems, and 7% are with R&D 
organizations. 

Conclusions from Historical Data 

The greatest level of participation 
by women in the field has been the 
annual meeting, where a steadily 
^"Teasing percentage of women in 
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all roles has occurred. .However, in 
committees and review boards, 
where participation is primarily by 
appointment, the involvement of 
women has been erratic. 

II. 1975 Surrey of 
AEMA Members (7% Sample) 

- We turn no* to the results of the 
survey of a randomly-selected sam- 
ple of approximately equal numbers 
• of men and women members con- 
ducted early this year .3 

After inactive members were 
eliminated from the sample, a total 
of 309 males and 318 females were 
sent questionnaires. Responses were 
received from 240 women and 203 
men, representing 75.4% of the 
women and 65.7% of the men. The 
overall response rate was 71%. 

General Demofrmpkk Features 
Age. Ethnicity and Marital Status 

The age categories devised for the 
survey range from 20-24 to 60-64, 
with ages 30-34 the modal age cate- 
gory. The median age category was 
35-39 years. There are no significant 
age differences between the female 
and male groups, although there is 
some slight tendency for there to be 
more women in the "under 35*' year 
group. (This is probably related to 
the finding in the larger demograph- 
ic survey that there are more female 
than male students.) 

In terms of race and ethnicity, 
89.2% of the respondents are Cau- 
casian, 3.6% are Black, 1.6% are 
American Indian, and the Oriental 
and Spanish surname groups con- 
tribute 1.4% each to the sample, 
with a residual ("other*') category 
of 2.5%. There are no significant 
differences between men and worn* 
en in terms of ethnic and racial 
background. 

Women in the sample "arc signifi- 
cantly less likely to be married than 
men. Almost four times as many 
women as men have never been 
married (31% vjr. 8%), and only 50% 
of the women compared to 88% of 
the men currently are married. In 
addition, 16% of the women (vjr. 3%^ 
of the men) are currently widowed, 
or divorced. Fifty-four percent tot 
the women do not have children, 
compared to afmost 22% of the men 
who are not parents. Among those 
respondents who are now or ever 



have been married. 89% ol the men 
and only 66% of the women have 
children. And among those re- 
spondents who. do have children, 
women have significantly fewer 
children than men. 

Education - 

As noted above, 80% qf the men 
and only 65% of the women hold 
doctorates. A ERA members of bo^ 
sexes in this sample are more likely 
to holdPh.D's (50%) than Ed.D's 
(22.6%) despite the fact that the 
majority of respondents claim edu- 
cation as their primary discipline 
.At the master's level, there are al- 
most iwice as many women as men 
(30% vs. 16%). The relationship 
between, sex and highest degree is 
significant at the .001 level X] - 
17.79). 

Education is the primary disci- 
pline of 59% of the women and 
54% of the men. Psychology is re- 
ported as the primary discipline by 
25% of the men and 19% of the 
women, and statistics and mathe- 
matics are in third place, claiming* 
10% of both groups. Sociology, po- 
litical science, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history and philosophy were 
claimed by less than 4% of either 
sex. These figures mirror closely the 
larger demographic study. 

Sex is clearly related to part-time \ 
enrollment in graduate school 
(p - .03). Sixty-nine percent of 
" the women, compared to 59% of the 
men report part-time status during 
at ^east some period of'their gradu- 
ate ■■ school experience. This occurs 
despite the fact that wougen were 
less likely to have been married 
Qne might speeulate that the higher 
percentage .of part-time students ' 
among women reflects the greater 
difficulty women may have in ob- 
taining educational funds from pub- 
lic monies as well as from family 
resources. Overall, 64% of the males 0 
and females report part-time enroll- 
ment and 36% full-time enrollment 

Employment 

The modal pattern for both sexes 
,is full-time employment; however. 
\omcwhat more men than women 
f>2% vjr. 83%) arc employed full- 
rime, and over twice as many wom- 
en as men are employed part-time 
(12% vs 5%). (Three percent of the 



males and 5;5% of the females re- 
ported themselves as unemployed.) 
These differences were significant 
at the .02 level. 



In general, there is a strong rela- 
tionship between sex and length of 
time in present organization. Men 
are more likely than women to have 



been employed in their present or- 
ganization for S or more years (55% 
vs. 38% for women), and women 
are more likely than men to be in 
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the two years or less category (42% 
vs. 26Jb, p - .005). | 

Work Setting and Responsibilities 

Men and women are equally dis- / 
tributed across work settings. Sixty- 
seven percent of the women anp 
62% of the men % listed colleges and 
universities as their primary places 
of work. School systems claim 15% 
of the men and 16% of the women, 
while research and development 
organizations employed 9% of the 
men and 5% of the women. Teach- 
ing is the major work responsibility 
of 46% of the women and 36% of the 
men, while research is cited by 
equal percentages of jncn and wom- 
en. Men and women are equally 
likely to report research and evalua- 
tion as their major function, but 
•men are somewhat more likely to 
report that they arc involved in 
R&D management and other kinds 
\ of administrative work. 

Pmrticipmtion in 
Profession*! Activities \ 

A variety of participation indica-* 
tors were examined (see Table 2), 
which we shall treat here in a sum- 
mary way. 4 Overall, we find that 
participation is low, but this is par- 
ticularly true of AERA sponsored 
activities. 

Participation in A ERA 

Men arc more likely to have been 
AERA members for a longer period 
of time. This probably is due in part 
to two factors: I.) the very slight 
tendency for AERA men to be 
older; and 2) the greater number 
of female students in AERA. The 
same percentage of men and women 
have been members less "than one 
year, however. 

It was expected that this differ- 
ential sex rate of participation ob- 
served in the historical survey would 
show" up in the sample data. How- 
ever, according to the sample sur- 
vey, although there is a slight 
tendency for men to have a higher 
* participation rate than women, in 
almost no case is this statistically 
significant. Since the percentages 
involved are so small (frequently 
_ less than 5% of the total sample), 
~ too much emphasis should not be 
placed on these differences. 



Non-A ERA Participation 

/ Ninety-six percent of the men and 
89% of the women belong to profes- 
sional societies other than AERA 
(p mi .01). This is the only statisti- 
cally, significant difference between 
men and women in terms of par- 
ticipation in non-AREA groups. 
Similarly, 81% of the men and 84% 
of the women attended at least one 
other meeting last year. These fig- 
ures decrease when it comes to num- 
ber of presentations; nevertheless, 
they are fairly high compared to the 
AERA presentation rate of the past 
five years. The percentages of men 
and women arc fairly stable over 
different types of meetings. Forty- 
nine percent of the men and 43% of 
the women have given fat lea&^one 
presentation at a national meeting. 
Regional meetings have similar 4 
figures (49% land 42%), and invited 
conferences also' are in the same 
general range, although slightly 
lower (41% vs. 35%). There is little 
difference between the sexes espe- 
cially when one collapses the vari- 
ables into no presentations vs. at 
least one. 

In answer to the question, "Do 
you consider AERA your primary 
professional association?" only 33% 
of both men and women responded 
"yes." The lack of differences by 
sex on this variable, combined with 
the lack of differences in partHKpa- 
tion by sex, make it unnecessary to 
pursue these relationships further. 

It is not surprising that people 
who do not consider AERA their 
primary organization are more ac- 
^Ve in other groups. If we examine 
the relationship between primacy 
affiliation and AERA participation, 
the trend is clear— at least in terms 
of the activities that have enough 
participants to consider. People who 
identify AERA as their primary or- 
ganization attend more AERA 
meetings (p «■ .0002) and more 
often have given at least one paper ' 
(p - .001). 

Productivity 

Productivity is measured by pub- 
lications of various sorts. These in- 
clude books, workbooks, chapters in 
, books, monographs, articles in pro- 
fessional journals, other articles, and 
technical reports. Publications are 

56 
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counted separately for primary and 
secondary authorship- 
Collapsing publications into cate- 
gories of none or at least one, there 
arc significant relationships between 
sex and primary authorship for 
edited books/ (p - .004t book* 
chapters (p - 05), monographs 
(p — .05), journal articles (p — 
.003), and technical reports (p - 
.05). The only significant relation- 
ship for secondary authorship is lor 
journal articles (p — .02). * 

In all of these cases, men are 
more productive than women, al- 
though it is important to emphasize 
that in no case is the relationship 
very strong. For example, looking 
only at primary authorship, we find 
the following: - 1 1% of the men hpve 
edited at least one book, compared 
to 4% of the wotnen ( <f> - . 1 5); 23% 
of the men compared to 15% of the 
women have written at least one 
' chapter in a book (* *■ .10); 21% of 
the men compared to 14% of the 
women have written a monograph 
(0 wm JO); 66% of the men com- 
pared to 48% of the women have 
written a journal article (4 — .18); 
and 41% of the men compared to 
32% Of the women have written a 
technical report (4> * .0). The 
strongest relationship here is the one 
between sex and journal articles; 
however xven this is not particularly 
pronounced. 



Productivity nnd 

Primmry Profession*! Affiiimtion 

If these same relationships are 
examined controlling for whether 
AER A is .the primary professional 
affiliation, we find that on primary 
authorship of an edited book, chap- 
ters in books, And journal articles, 
the relationship between sex and 
productivity holds up only when 
AERA is not considered the major 
affiliation The relationship between 
se\ and technical report authorship, 
on the other hand, disappears for 
the non'AERA people and holds 
up for those who consider AERA 
their major affiliation. 

In addition, two new relation- 
ships emerged. These are between 
sex and authorship of workbooks 
*for AERA primary people and sec : 
ondary authorship of other articles 



lor non-AERA primary people. In 
all but the last case, the direction of 
^ the relationship favors men as more 
productive. It appears that the rela- 
tionship between sex •and produc- 
tivity is contingent upon type of 
affiliation with A ERA. Further, 
for most types of publications this 
is true of non-AERA primary peo- 
ple but not A ERA primaries. 



When we /look at the zero-order 
relationships/ between A ERA pri- 
mary affiliation and productivity, 
we find that, although there are few 
statistically significant results, non- 
AERA primary people tend to be 
more active as primary authors. This 
trend reaches significance (p — .02) 
for authorship of journal Articles 
and is generally true of other types 



of publications. When it comes to 
secondary authorship, the data vary, 
with some cases hkvijng greater pro- 
ductivity by A ERA people and 
same showing the reverse. This sug- 
gests that part of the difference 
between AERA and non-AERA 
primaries is due to the tendency 
tpward low productivity among 
AERA people. 
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TABLE 3. 








SEX BY ENTERING SALARY 






i 






$20,00 & above 


$12-20,000 


Under $12,000 




Total 


V 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Chi square* 
2df p 


M 


46 


23.7 


66 


44.3 


62 ' 


32.0 


194 


47.0 






F 


23 


10.5 


102 


46.6 


94 


42.9 


219 


53^0 






T 


69 


16.7 


166 


45.5 


156 


37.6 


413 


100.0 


14.03033 


:0009 










SEX BY CURRENT SALARY 










M 


106 


54.1 


72 


36.7 


16 


9.2 


196 


46.9 






F 


65 


29.3 


121 


54.5 


36 


16.2 


222 


53.1 






T 


171 


40.9 


193 


46.2 


54 


12.9 " 


4.6 


100.0 


26.75712 


« 

0.0000 


■ « — * * 

SEX BY CURRENT SALARY CONTROLLING FOR HIGHEST DEGREE: PhD 


M 


56 


53.3 


41 


39.0 * 


6 


7.6 


105 


49.6 






F 




39.6 


59 


55.7 


5 


4.7 


106 


50.2 






T 


96 


46.4 


100 


47.4 


13 


6.2 


211 


100.0 


5.92770 


0.0516 


SEX ^Y€ii«R€HT ^^ARY CONTROLLING FOR HIGHEST DEGREE: EdD 

*~ l ^ 


M 


35 


66.0 


17 


32.1 


1 


1.9 


53 


54.1 






F 


15, 


33.3 


26 


62.2 


2 


4.4 


45 


45.9 






T 


50 


51.0 


45 


45.9 


3 


3.1 


96 


100.0 


10.43762 


0.0054 






SEX BY CURRENT SALARY CONTROLLING FOR HIGHEST DEGREE: MA/MS 






M 


11 


36.7 


10 


33.3 


.9 


30.0 


30 


32.6 






F 


7 


11.3 


31 


50.0 


24 


36.7 


62 


67.4 ' 






T 


16 


19.6 


41 


44.6- >/ 


33 


35.9 


92 


100.0 


6.34197 


0.0154 


• 






» 


t 
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Productivity and Education 

Controlling for educational level 
also depressed the relationship be- 
tween sex and productivity. Thg, 
only relationship remainftg^tKat 
even approaches statistical signi- 
cance is that between sex and pri- 
mary authorship of journal articles 
among Ed.D.'s (and this is not 
strictly within the accepted limits 
of significance, p - .06). However, 
within most categories of author- 
ship, the direction of the relation- 
ship Between sex and productivity 
remains the same: men are slightly 
more productive than women. In 
some cases, however, women with 
M.A.Vor M.S/s are slightly more 
likely to have at least one publica- 
tion than are men of the same edu- 
cational level. In some cases, the 
trend is also reversed when second- 
ary, rather than primary, author- 
ship is involved. 

It appears, then, that c^fferences 
in educational level also are an 
important part of th^ explanation^ 
of sex differences in productivity. " 
But the tendency to maintain the 
direction of differences noted above 
even when stratifying by highest 
degree indicates that this is not the 
entire explanation. 

♦ It isyrtecjrisary at this point to 
investtfa^ further the relationship 
bctwterTeducation anrj productivity. 
If ^educational level and primary 
y professional afftttertton are simulta- 
neously controlled, only two statis- 1 
tically significant relationships re- 
main. These are both among Ph.D/s 
only. The first is a significant rela- 
tionship between sex and primary 
authorship of journal articles among 
non-AERA people (p - .05), with 
84% of the men and 66.7% of the 
women having second authored at 
least one. The second significant 
relationship is for secondary author- 
ship of journal articles and 'this time 
it holds for AERA people only. 
Sixty-one percent of the men and 
31% of the women have had sec- 
ondary authorship on at least one 
journal article (p - .05). la other 
words, differences in sex tend to. 
disappear when both education and 
professional affiliation are con- 
trolled for all publications except 
journal articles. Considering the 
importance of journal ankles in 



TABU 4: MQMSStfM pT CWWtlllt SALARY OH 
SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Independent Variable * 


R* 


R* Chanoe 


F 


P 


Sax 


.10737 


.10737 


18.201 


.001 


Aqs 


.20480 


.17743 


13.524 


.001 


Marital status 


.28465 


.00006 






Number of cniidren 


.28737 


.00251 


i 




CGUCaiKHi 


!31778 
\ 


.03041 


7.813 


.01 


1 anoth of Tim a in 

^^Breeent Organization 


.35192 


*03414 


14.945 


.001 


Time of Moat Recent , 
Promotion 


.3/132 


.01940 . 






Tenure Avaltabte 


.37456 




6.034 


.05 


Have Tenure 


.39481 


.02024 


12.242 




Entering Salary 


.52157 


.12676- 


71.535 


.001 


Authorship-Secondary 


.52176 


.00019' 






AERA Primary Prof '1 
Affiliation 


.53123 


.00947 


4.721 


.05 


Authorihip-Prlmary 


.53657 


.00533 






R* « .53657; F - 25.27336; p « 


.001 









establishing professional reputation, 
this is an important difference. 

Mukbmmt* A^dysis *f 

Participation 
ami Proimctinty VariaUis 

The relationships among various 
background factors and dependent 

* variables denoting professional ac- 
tivity,, including participation and 
productivity, were examined, using 
a linear additive model. These 
analyses are reprinted in detail in 
the Committee Final Report anrj 
tend to confirm the findings of the 
contingency tables (R 2 - 057 for 
participation in AERA and selected 
variables; R 2 - 094 for bther 
professional participation and se- 
lected variables; R 2 - 208 for 
primary authorship; and R 2 — .161 
for total authorship). 

Salaries 

Salary is used here as one opera- 
tional definition of professional 
rewards. When we look at entering 
salaries, we note a significant rela : 
tionship between sex and entering 

* salary. In general, women are more 
likely to receive lower entering sal- 
aries than men. Forty three percent 
of the women, compared to 32% of 
the men, received under $12,000 as 



an entering salary in their present 
jobs. At the $20,000 and above 
level, men Were more than twice as 
likely as women (24% vs. 11%) to 
command this range as an entering 
salary in their current position v 
(p-,001). 

Controlling for the highest degree 
held by respondent, the relationship 
falls below the level of significance, 
but the trend remains generally the 
same. Among respondents with 
Ph.D/s men are more thanJwice as 
likely as women to receive $20,000 
or above as an -entering salary (19% 
men vs. 9%. women). Airnong Ed.D. 
holders, men are more than four 
times as likely as women (21% vs. 
5%) to receive $20,000 or more, 
while 11% more women tfoan men 
with ' Ed. D.'sV entered below the 
.$1 2,000 level. Vt the master's level, 
.14% of the men, compared to less 
than jjfk of the women, entered at 
the $20,000 or above level, and 
women still outnumber the 'men in 
the "under $12,000" level by 7%. 

When we look at current salary, 
we see a similar pattern. This is not 
unexpected, in vie* of the obvious 
link between entering and current 
salaries. Sex is. strongly related to 
cuVrent salary, with 54% of the men 
and only 29% of. the women earning 
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$20,000 or more. Women exceed 
men in both of the, lower salary 
categories ($12,000 to $20,000, 
and under SI 2,000). 

The relationship between sex and 
current salary, controlling for high- 
- est degree, remains intagt at both 
the doctorate and masters levels. 
Among respondents who Tiold the* 
Ph.D.,, 53% of the . males, but only 
" 39% of the females, earn $20,000 or 
above, while 56% of the women, 
contRffed'to 39% of the men, earned 
between $12,000 and $20,000. 

Among Ed.D holders, 66% of the 
men vs. 33% of the women currently 
earn $20,000 or more, and women 
again are more lively to be in the 
lower salary ranks (with 62% of the 
women Ed.b.'s vs. 32% of the men 
Ed D s earning between $12,000 
and $20,000, and more than twice 
as many women as men earning 
below $12,000). At the master's 
< level, the pattern is upheld, with 
men more than three times as likely 
as women to be earning $20,000 
or more. * » 

Introducing length of time in 
present organization into the rela- 
tionship between sex and salary, we 
find the strength of the relationship 
changes, but the direction remains 
consistent. Among individuals Avho 
have been in their current employ- 
ment setting two years or less, the 
relationship between sex and salary 
is no longer statistically significant. 
But for those individuals who have 
been with the organization three to 
ten years, sex is significantly related 
to current salary. For the small 
group (N — 67) who have been in 
their present organizations in ex- 
;cess of ten years, salaries are no- 
ticeably higher tor both men and 
women (83% of the men and 81% of 
the women at $20,000 and above). 
For those long term employees, the 
differences at the lower salary levels 
are less than those observed among 
workers with shorter periods of 
employment. 

If we control simultaneously for 
primary responsibility and educa- 
tional level, we find that among 
teachers and administrators, male 
and female Ph.D.'s earn compara- 
ble salaries. Among Ed.b.'s, how- 
* ever, males earn substantially more 
. than females in both the teacher 
U id the administrator roles. Fur- 
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TABLE 5: REGRESSION OF TENURE ON SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Independent Variable 



R> Change 



Length of Time In 
-Preterit Organiz. * 

Age ' 

Sex 

Number of Children 
Authorship- Primary 
Authorship-Secondary 
Education 



.43765 


.43765 


.45529 


.01761 


.46129 


' .00003 


.46406 




.46702 


.00244 


.47210 


.00019 


.46730 


*».ooooa 



71.444 .001 
6.631 .01 



( 



Rt 



.46739; F - 22.55692: p - .001 



thcr, >among Ph.D. researchers, 
there were strong differences in 
salary between females and males, 
although the Ed.D. group was too 
small to permit any serious con- 
clusions. 

In general, at every educational 
level, men usually earn more than 
women. While women tend to have 
fewer doctorates than men, even 
when they do have them, Jtien earn 
considerably -more money. 

For, those individuals whose cur- 
rent salaries exceed their entering 
salaries, there is no indication that 
this represents a change in' respon- 
sibilities- for either men or women. 
This 'increase in salary is probably 
more likely due to length of time tfn 
the job. 

This differential in salary levels is 
interesting, particularly when we 
note that the age distributions for 
men and women are similar, and 
also that women are somewhat more 
likely than men to receive their 
doctorates before age 35 (combined 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. -57% women vs. 
49% men). 

Promotions 

Promotions served as our second 
index of rewards. The relationship 
between sex and morf recent promo* 
tion indicates that Uwomen are al- 
most twice as likely as men to have 
received no promotion during their 
entire employment period within 
their present organization (22% vs. 
12%, p - ,01). And controlling si- 
multaneously ^ for education and 
primary responsibility, we find that 
the relationship between sex and 
promotions maintained significance 
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(p - .05) only for Ed.D.'s who 
teach. 

Multiwmrimte Ammiysis of 
Rewmrd Vmrimbks 

Salary 

Salary, as noted above, may be 
conceived as one operational defini- 
tion of professional rewards. Em- 
ploying multivariate techniques to 
examine the various factors that 
contribute to current and entering 
salaries, the findings of the previous 
analysis are confirmed and extended 
in Table 4. 

With current salary as the de- 
pendent variable, and sex, age, 
marital status, number of children, 
educational level, length of time in 
organization, time of most recent 
promotion, tenure, entering salary, 
productivity, and AERA affiliation 
as independent variables, a total of 
53:5% of the variance can be ex- 
. plained. This is significant at the 
.001 level. The major contributing 
factors are age, entering salary and 
sex (change in is .177, .126, and 
.107, respectively), each of which is 
significant at the .001 level. As 
might be expected, older age, male 
gender, and a high entering salary 
correlate with high current salary 
High educational level and an ex- 
tended time in present organization 
each contribute approximately 3% 
of the total explained variance and 
are significant at the .01 and .001 
levels/ Other factors that are sta- 
tistically significant are having 
tenure and not considering A ERA 
one's . primary professional affilia- 
tion. These, however, do not con- 



tribute very much to the total ex- 
plained variance. 

Other Rewards 

Three other indicators of profes- 
sional rewards are promotions, 
tenure, and occupational prestige. 
Only the analysis using tenure pro- 
vided 'interesting results, as shown 
in Table S. 

Looking only at people affiliated 
with organizations where tenure is 
available, over 46% of the variance 
in tenure can be accounted for, and 
almost 44% of this is explained by 
length of time in the organization. 
Another 1.7% is accounted for by 
age. All other factors are negligible, 
including productivity. Longevity 
appears to be the most significant 
factor in gaining tenure, rather than 
either achievement or ascription. 

Summary 

In sum, among the very limited 
group in AERA who participate in 
governance and other association 
activities, the proportion of women 



appears to be increasing, if some* 
what erratically. But activity in 
AERA generally is limited to a very 
small group of women and men. 

Productivity differences between 
men and women are slight. Where 
they reach statistical significance, 
the strength of the relationships 
usually is limited. 

While "participation and produc- 
tivity rates of men and women show 
only slight differences, the reward 
system is clearly differentiated by 
sex. This influenced most by 
level of education and length of 
time in the work organization. Ad- 
mittedly, there is a greater propor- 
tion of males with doctorates, and 
more women than men have mas- 
ter's degrees. But even when wom- 
en do hold the same degree as their 
male colleagues, their salary differ- 
ences tend to persist, particularly 
among Ed,D. holders. 

Some very recent gains by wom- 
en—particularly within the last year 
— are noted in terms of promotions, 
And women who are long estab- 



lished in the field (i.e., in the same 
organization more than ten years) 
appear to do as well as men. But 
women in the less advanced stages 
of their professional lives receive 
lower salaries than men at the same 
stages. 

In an oversimplified way, we can 
answer our original research ques- 
tion by Concluding that 

1) the most meaningful demo- 
graphic difference between female 
and male respondents is educational 
level; '<j 

2) participation and productivity 
differences are slight; but, 

3) reward differentials between 
the sexes are substantial. 

Notts 

*A full description of the method is in the 
Committee's Final Report. 

^Complete dais in tables are in the Com- 
mittee's Final Report. 

•*A full description of the sample selection 
procedure is given in the Committee** Final 
Report. 

*See Committee's Finai Report for dis- 
cussion of alt participation variables. 
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AERA Cound Actions 
on Women 



In May, 1973, representatives ol the Specia| Interest Group 
on Women In Educational Research petitioned t|fa*AERA Council 
to take direct action to improve the role and jfotus of women 
in the field of educational research and in the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. At that and subsequent meetings, the AERA Council has 
passed a series at eleven motions dealing with aspects of the 
role of women. Following are those motions, with the dates each 
was passed. 



That a committee to investigate the status of I women In 
educational research be formed; that its chairperson be chosen 
by the President of AERA from a panel of five candidates nomi- 
nated by the women's SIQ; that the majority of members on the 
committee be women; jsnd that the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this committee be printed and distributed to the AERA 
membership. (May, 4973) 

• That it is the sense of the Association Council that woman 
should be appointed to committees and offices and nominated 
for elective offices commensurate with the number of women 
In AERA. (May. 1973) 

• That the Executive Officer be directed to report annually to 
the Council on the number of women in the Association and to 
provide an analysis of the roles they are playing in various com- 
mittees. (May, 1973) 

oThat AERA withdraw from lolnt sponsorship with Phi Delta 
Kappa of the annual research award. (May. 1973) 

• That AERA supports ths policy of open recruitment and 
urges •mptay«ra of educational researchers to cooperate in 



spirit and practice to end discriminatory patterns in hiring and 
recruitment. (June. 1974) 

e That the Council authorize the President to send an open 
totter to employers of educational reseerchers stating the above 
policy and urging that ample notice of vacancies be made 
through such publications as the Educational Raamarcha^ and 
dicipllnary Journals and that vacancies be filled from the pool 
of candidates developed through open recruitment. (June. 1974) 

eThat women have full opportunity for participation in the 
activities oi the American Educational Research Association 
(May. 1975) 

e That the American Educational Research Association sup- 
ports" the principle that women have full opportunity to partici- 
pate In research training institutions and research organizations. 
(May. 1975) 

e That the AERA continue for a period of two years trie Ad 
Hoc Committee on Worn on, to carry on such activities as are 
here proposed as seem useful and fruitful (as the development 
of an effective roster of women who might be called upon lor 
various responsibilities In the organization) with a charge to 
examine the Association's compliance with the foregoing resolu- 
tions and report to the Council on such compliance. (May. 1975) 
* e That the proposal that a handbook on women and educa- 
tional research.be published to commemorate International 
Women's Year be transmitted to the Publications Committee for 
their consideration. (May. 1975) 

• That the Association explore and possibly report in Decem- 
ber (1975) on the matter of child care services for the Annual 
Meeting. (May, 1975) 
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Research for Better Schools, Inc 




444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574-9300 

1 <■ 4f 



DEVEBOPING A MODEL FOR INCREASING MINORITIES AND WOMEN 
IN EDUCATION R&D LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS), a private, non-profit educational 
laboratory in Philadelphia, has received a three year grant from the National 
Institute of Education's Minorities. and Women's Program to develop a model that 
delineates the process by which an external agency (such as an educational lab- 
orator^ or university) can work with one or more State Education Agencies (SEAs) 
to help increase the participation of minorities and women in education R&D 
leadership and management. For the purposes of this project, education R&D in- * 
eludes but is not confined to research, development, dissemination, utilization, 
and evaluation. 

^ RBS is specifying this model by identifying those practices and procedures 
which are most successful in the tri-state area of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware where RBS is working closely with each SEA to increase the participation 
of minorities and women in education R&D leadership and management. .RBS is using 
a three-pronged approach: publishing articles in state newsletters, conducting 
seminars/workshops on R&D technical and management skills, and providing technical 
assistance. ^ 

The publishing of articles in various state newsletters (twenty- three in the 
tri-state area)' is intended to create and build awareness regarding the ieaues 
related to minorities and women in education R&D leadership and management. These 
articles address the current r and potential contribution of minorities and women in 
education R&D leadership in the tri-state area, various training possibilities, 
resources (book reviews, lists of new publications, etc.), and sources for further 
information and technical assistance. 

The conduct of seminars and workshops on R&D technical and management skills 
is intended to increase these skills in those minorities and women attending. The 
seminars are designed to address the unique needs of each state by addressing a 
basic R&D skill and then applying this skill to each SEAs 1 on-going efforts to in- 
crease the participation of minorities and women in education R&D leadership and 
management'. 

The provision of technical assistance is intended to help those minorities 
and women who need to develop or enhance their project skills and those researchers 
whose projects relate to the concerns of minorities aftid women. For example, 
information regarding possible funding sources, personnel and materials resources, 
and training opportunities have been provided. This technical assistance is 
primarily provided oyer the telephone and through direct correspondence. The impact 
of this technical- assistance ranges from the f 'indigo of a proposal to a minority 
woman who received basic proposal writing information and skills through the project, 
to minorities and women being awarded conference/training opportunities that they 
learned of through the project; 
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APPENDIX C 

Correspondence Regarding 
the Appointment of an SEA Liaison 



State of Delaware 
Kenneth c. Madden Department of Public Instruction 

State Superintendent Dover. Delaware 19901 WILLIAM B. KEENE T 

Puauc Instruction Deputy State Superintendent 



May 
2nd 
1980 



Ms. Joanne B. Stolte 
Director, Special Projects 
Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Stgjaflt 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Dear Mjw^-ttrlEe: 

The Delaware liaison to your project from the 
Department of Public Instruction will be Ms. 
Barbara Philbin, State Specialist of Human 
Relations. 

Please let me know if there is any additional 
information you need concerning this appoint- 
Sincerely, 



William B. Keene 
State Superintendent Designate 

WBK:sg 
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Kenneth C. Madden 
Stats Superintendent 
Public Instruction 



STATE OF DELAWARE 
PEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Dover. Delaware 199Q1 



William B. KeenE 

Deputy State Superintendent 



May 
2nd 
1980 



Ms. Barbara Philbin, State Specialist 
Human Relations 

Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, DE 19901 

Dear Barbara: 

I am appointing you as the representative from the 
Department of Public Instruction to the RBS project 
to increase the participation of minorities and 
women in education RtD leadership. 

You will need to contact Joanne Stolte, who is the 
Director of Special Projects for RBS, to see what 
will be expected of you in serving as liaison • 
between the Department and RBS. 

I am sure that you will be able to fit this in with 
ypur other activities; however, if there is some 
difficulty in accepting this appointment, please 
let me know. 

With warmest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 



William B. Keene 

State Superintendent Designate 

WBK : sg 
Attach.- 

cc: V 1 " 13 ' J° anne Stolte 

Dr. Randall L. Broyles 
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APPENDIX D 

Sample Agendas for Meetings with SEA Liaison (a) 



AGENDA 

RBS Minorities and Women Project 
SEA Liaisons Meeting 
Tuesday , i July 8 , 1980 



Arrival RBS Art Gallery (optional) 

10:30 Project Update v 

10:50 Meeting Overview 

11:00 Basic Parameters Regarding 1980 Workshop 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Specific Ideas and Plans for 1980 Workshop 

1:30 SEA Role in 1980 Workshop 

2:00 Tasks to be Accomplished for Workshop 

2/f5 Role df the SEA Liaison: with the 

RBS Minorities and Women Project 
and as part of the Model 



^:30 SEAs 1 Operational Structure 
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AGENDA 

RBS Minorities and Women Project 
SEA Liaisons Meeting 
Wednesday, November 19, 198 ^^ ^ 

rrival RBS Art Gallery (optional) 

9.^0 Specification of Liaison Selection Process 

10: JO Determination of Ways Liaison Role Should Evolve 

10:15 Review ot Needs Assessment Seminar 

10:45 FtSrte for the Needs Assessment Survey 

11:30 Lunch v - 

12:15 Update 

Awareness Building 
Technical Assistance 
12:45 Speci£fc£Afi^ on of FY '80 Accomplishments 

1:00 Overview of Direction for FY 1 81 (Year Two) 

1:15 Suggestions for FY S, 81 (Year Two) 

% 
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APPENDIX £ i 

The Anticipated Outcomes of the RBS Minorities 
4 . and Women Project 

(The Role of the" SEA Liaison with the 
RBS Minorities and Women Project 
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ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES OF RBS MINORITIES AND WOMEN PROJECT 



It is anticipated that at the end of RBS 1 three year Minorities 
and Women Project, the following outcomes will be achieved: 

• Development and specification of a model that delineates the process 
by which an external agency (such as an educational laboratory) "could 
wojrk with one or more SEAs to help increase the participation of 
minorities and women in education R&D leadership and management. 

• Increased awareness among educators wi'thin the tri-state area as to 
the current and potential contribution of and key issues related to 
minorities and women in education R&D leadership and management,, 

• Provision of incentive to some minorities and women to continue formal 
ox informal training to acquire needed skills in order to assume leader- 
ship positions in education R&D within their LEA, ISA, or SEA. 

• Encouragement/enabling of minorities and women to ratfve upward in the 
LEA/ISA/SEA hierarchies through activities related to education R&D. 

• Establishment of network of minorities and women in education R&D 1 
within the tri-state area for which RBS will play a facilitator role. 

• Provision, of in-service training designed to enhance the position of 
minorities and women in education R&D. 

• Upgrading of the technical and management R&D skills of the minorities 
and women participating in the workshops. 

* > * 

• Upgrading of the R&D skills of those participating in the studies for 
which technical assistance is provided. s 

• Improvement in the development and implementation of the few, selected 
studies for which technical assistance is provided. 

• An increase in awareness and sensitivity to R&D issues related to 
minorities and women among the RBS staff. 4 

• Upgrading of training skills and knowledge base witfi^sgafd to 
minorities and women in education R&D leadership among the RBS staff. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SEA LIAISON WITH THE RBS MINORITIES AND WOMEN PROJECT 

The liaison is to act as the contact for the flow of information 
entering and leaving the state with regard to the RB& Minorities and 
Women Project. The liaison is to help refine and implement the RBS 
model for increasing the participation of minorities and women in educa- 
tion R&D leadership positions. 

The principal responsibilities of the liaison are to: , 

1. Provide for effective coordination and communication between the RBS 
Minorities and Women Project; and the SEA. 

0 

• Attend a total of four liaison meetings per year at RBS 

• Clarify and interpret the goal and objectives of the RBS Project 
* to SEA personnel 

* • Coordinate the worlc^of other SEA personnel helping with the RBS 
Project 

• Maintain communications with the state newsletter editors 

• Follow up on requests for information regarding project activities 

• Provide the RBS Project staff with carbon copies of all correspondence 

that promotes anticipated outcomes or validates the completion of an 
action item task. 

2. Help to adapt the RBS model to the unique characteristics of the state. 

* 

• Assess, clarify, and interpret the state's operational structure 

and resources and then communicate these findings to the RBS 
Project staff 

. • Identify the mechanism for reaching the state-wide target audience 

• Integrate the activities of this project with activities within the 

state which have similar objectives 

• Notify the RBS Project staff of impending workshops, conferences, ^ 

and/or meetings of institutions of higher education and state 
committees which are relevant 

3. Help the RBS Project staff in the conduct of project activities (i.e., 

placement of newsletter articles, planning of workshops, and 
delivery of technical assistance) • 

• Conduct a needs assessment under the direction of RBS Project staff 

as a prelude to developing workshop objectives and curriculum 

• Identify resources useful to the RBS Project (e.g., possible work- 

shop sites) 

• Encourage participation in the RBS Project (e.g., solicit workshop 

participants, actively work with newsletter editors) 

• Follow up on requests for information f j.wffl the state-wide target 

audience 



Revised 7/8/80 
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* ' DEFINITION OF NEED 

Kaufman 

Roger Kaufman has been the most* prolific w*iter^in the field of educa- 
tional needs assessment. His definition of need is ubiquitous in the liter- 
ature. It should be noted that his "discrepancy 11 definition has been 
severely criticized by other influential educators and conceptualists . 

"Need is defined as a gap between current outcomes or 
fc outputs and desired (or required) outcomes or outputs." 

Scriven 

Michael Scriven is the leading opponent of the discrepancy definition 
as proposed by Kaufman. His definition of need distinguishes between actual 
and satisfactory states rather than between current and desired (required) 
outcomes. , . V 

fx" 

"A needs X" toeang A is or would be in an unsatisfactory 
condition without X in a particular respect , and would 
or does significantly benefit from X in that rlspect; 
thereby moving towards or achieving but not surpassing 
a satisfactory condition in this respect." 

• / • ' " 

Ellett and Schumener 

A number of other writers, notably Fred Ellett ancfc Betty Schumener, 
contend that a single definition of need cannot capture all of the ways in 
which we commonly use the term. Their analyses of "need" yield the follow- 
ing conceptualizations; 



i 



Norm-Based Needs . These stem from moral obligations ("One needs to 
keep promises 11 ); legal obligations ("30% of the students of School A need 
to be bussed to School B") ; and obligations derived 'from rules ("Students 
need to eat lunch on campus") . » 

Subsistence-Based Needs . These refer to states of affafrs in which- 
persons lack the means for survivaT or well-being* For example , people nee<J 
food, air, water, and shelter to survive. In a wider cbntext .students need 

« 

a minimal mastery of certain skills to move into and survive in the adult 



roles. 




fcleeds of Required tfeans . The lack of a means necessary for the 
attainment of some end (other than survival or well-being) distinguishes 

* \ 

these needs. Foj: example, the successful completion of a dumber of courses 
in English is required for graduation from most schools in universities in 
the United States. *r 

Needs of Desire . These refer either to a lack and desire of some 
object for its own sake ("Frankie needs a Darth Vadpr costume") or to a 
means to some desired objective ("The Smiths need to get a piano teacher 
for their daughter"). 

Needs of Conative Dispositions . These are related to the motivation 
of human behavior. For example, "Children need to fefel approval from 
authority f igures ," and, "She needs to express anger." 

Ellett and Schumener suggest that defensible educational objectives pr 
needs can only be derived from the norm-based or subsistence categories 
of need. 

« 



*^ NEEDS ASSESSMENT MODELS 



Discrepancy Model (Kaufman) 



i'deal state * 



A 



V 



Need (discrepancy) 



actual state 



Ideal - Actual = Need 



Note: If Ideal = Actual, Need = 0 



Diagnostic Model (Scriven) 



ideal state 



A 



Need (d iagnos t ic ) 



v 



.V 



Minimum 

Satisfactory 

actual state 



-Zero Point 
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Topic * 

Preparation ot teachers to educate 
handicapped children in the regular 
clas*roon (Gear and Gable, 1979) 



Reallocating Title 1 funds within 
a school district due to a mix of 
factors including declining en- 
rollments and a pending desegre- 
gation decision (Slaughter et al., 
197V) 



Agency 
IHE/SEA 

LEA 



EXAMPLES OF NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 

Intended Use of Data 



To establish training priorities to ensure 
teachers* receptivity to ma ins t reaming ef- 
forts and capability of providing for^the 
educational needs of exceptional children 

To re-examine the distribution of 'Title i 
services , 



Program or Policy Justification 



Program or Policy Justification/ 
Achieving Measurable Improvement 



*p Testing public and practitioner 
^.perceptions of q state's educa- 
tional system (... ans and Harmon, 
1978). 



SEA 



To provide information to the SEA as it 
formulates policies, selects priorities, 
and allocates fiscal resources in state 
and federal program areas 



Food for Thought, Program or 
Policy Justification, Distribu-* 
ting Control over Educational 
Policy 



Re foe using the R&D agenda of a 
regional educatic ial laboratory 
(Smith et al. t 19 8) / 



Regional Educational ; 
Laboratory 



To respond to major changes in the needs 
of consumers, priorities of funding 
agencies, and institutional capacity 



Predicting Responses to Programs 
or Policies/Program or Policy 
Justification 



Assessing Statewide Learner 
Needs (Van Fleet, 1974) 



SEA 



To identify learner needs, determine 
the, criticality of learner needs, estab- 
lish performance goals, and develop and 
assess improvement programs 



Achieving Measurable Improvement 



Determining Teacher Needs (Edu- 
cational Improvement Center, 
Northeast, 1978) 



ISA 



To identify technical assistance needs 
of teacher association members across a 
variety of topical areas 



Predicting Response to Programs 
or Policies/Program or Policy 
Justification 



*A full citation for each of the needs assessments listed may be found on the reverse side. 
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PAIRED-WEIGHTING PROCEDURE FORM 
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Wltkin, B.R. An Analysis of Needs 
Assessment Techn iques for Educational 
Planning at State, Intermediate, and 
District Levels. Nl E-G-7^-0062 
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DISCREPANCY SURVEYS 



USE EXAMPLES OF GOALS INDEX OF NEED 



Batelle Surveys 


Secondary Schools or 
Colleges 

c 


Ik 

• Our schools teach students to be 
self-reliant 

• Our schools do a good job of teach- 
ing mathematics 

• Every student in our schools is 
given experiences to develop in the 
fullest, in his/her own style, and 
to his/her own limit 

• Our courses of instruction are re- 
vised frequently enough to* keep them 
current with a changing world 


"Actual" 
- "Desired" 

Need Rating 


Westinghouse Sur- 
veys , 

* 

1 

00 


Secondary Schools 


• Proficient in Written and Verbal 
Communication (English) 

, , - Use acceptable grammar & punc- 
tuation 

- Speak fluently & clearly 

- Use acceptable verbal patterns 

• Become Discriminating Consumer 

- Understand techniques for judg- 
ing & comparing consumer products 
Aware of consumer rights 

Know 'budgeting & purchasing skills 


Priority Ranking of Needs - 
Importance x Responsibility 


Attainment 


Institutional 
Coals Inventory 

79 


Colleges and Univer- 
sities 


• To help students acquire a depth of 
M1UWICU5C xii dt icoot one acaaemxc 
discipline 

• To help students develop a sense of 
self-worth, self-confidence, and a 
capacity to have an impact on events 

• To ensure that students who graduate 
have achieved some level of reading, 
writing, and mathematics competency 


Profile of 

"IS" vs. "SHOULD BE" 
Ratings ^ 

(No Index of Need) 

60. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT KITS 



MODELS/APPROACHES 


GRADE 
LEVEL 


« 

DATA SOURCES 


METHODS 


OUTPUT OF THE 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


IDENTIFYING 
DISCREPANCIES 


ASSIGNING PRIORI- 
TIES TO NEEDS 


Alameda County Needs 

A k «;#»«; Q!Tw»n t MoH#» 1 

jlllvll L f lUUv 1 

(ACNAM) 


E lementary 

>) - 


• Survey Information 
. m S t an Ha rd 1 7«d ti» s t 

* V villi UO 1 U 1 \_> VJ I v> .J I. 

information In 
basic skills 

• Demographic data 

• School prof i 1e 6 
additional student 
factors 

NO GOAL RATING SCALES 


Descript 1 ve 


Decision matrix ' 
aggregates survey 
and other data 

V 


Profile 


; — ' -t 

Center for t the Study 
of Evaluation (CSE) 

/ 

w 


V Elementary 


• Survey and card sort 

• Student performance 
test data 


Descriptive /\ 

j 


Decision Rule: 

Priori ty val ue - 

Rated Imp. x Probable 
. Increase in utility 


Ranked List of Goals 
Ranked List of Needs 

or Discrepancies 
Profile j 

j 


Phi Delta Kappa 
(PDK) 


-Elementary 
Secondary 


• Forced-choice card 
sort 

• Rat 1 ng Sheets 


Ari thmetic Dl f fer- 

ence Score 
Weighted Formula 


Top Ranking Discrep- 
ancies 
Weighting Procedure 


Ranked Lnst of Goals | 
Ranked List of Needs j 
or Discrepancies | 
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PHI ' DELTA JCAPPA NEEDS ASSESSMENT^ MODEL 



A Model Program for Community and Professional Involvement 



i 

H 
O 



^KASE I PHASE I I 



1.0 

Perceived Prfp* 
rity Ranking of 
Goals by Repre- 
sentative Com- 
munity Commit- 
tee 



j2.0 

Perceived current 
and desired 1 eye Is 
of perfprmance jof 
district goals! 
quant i tat ivelyj ex- 
pressed by the: 
PROFESSIONAL SitAFF 



Perceived current 
and desi red levels 
of district goals 
quan t i tat i ve 1 ex- 
pressed by REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COMHUN- 
ITY COMMITTEE' 



{ 4.0 
Perceived current 
and des i red * levels 
of performance of 
distr ict goa j s 
.quantitatively ex- 
pressed by STUDENTS 



. -5<0 
' NEEDS OF 
DISTRICT , 

Qual itatively 
and * 
Quantitatively 
Stated 



YEAR I 



J 



6.0 

Translation 
of needs 

Into V. 

PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 



PHASE I I I 



7.0 
MANAGEMENT 
DESIGN 



9.0 

ACCOUNTABILITY 



8.0 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM* 
DESIGN ' 



YEAR II 
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Witkin, B. R. An analysis of needs assessment techniques for, educational planning at state, intermediate, 
and district levels . Haywood, Calif.: Office of the Alameda County Superintendent of Schools, 1977, p. 46. 
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STATE OF DELAWARE 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

The Townsend Building- 
P. 0. Box 1 402 

* WILLIAM B KEENE DOVER, DELAWARE 1 9901 RANDALL L. BROYL€S 

State Superintendent * ? HOWARD £. ROW 

JOHN J. RYAN 
Assistant Superintendents 

• October 
7th 

1980 , 



Ms. Joanne Stolte, Director * / 

Special Projects Division 
Research for Bettej* Schools , x Inc. 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Dear Joanne: 

Recently I had the opportunity to review the progress ■ 
of Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women 
Project. The intent of the project — to increase the 
participation of minorities and women in education * 
R and D leadership/management — by developing a needs 
assessment is both an exemplary and commendable goal. 
Utilizing the needs assessment in the State of Delaware 
will further complement the equal education- activities 
now being promoted and implemented in Delaware education 
programs . 

Again, we at the Department extend our support for this 

effprt and look forward to the opportunity to work * </ 

cooperatively with Research for Better Schools and thfe 

states of Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey as you 

strive to fulfill this very worthwhile endeavor. 

Recognizing our mutual concern for equal education 
opportunities for all persons in all of our schools, 
I remain : ( ' a 



Sincerely yours, 



3u£ 



William B. Keene ■ 
State Superintendent 

WBK:sg ** . • 

cc: Ms. Barbara A. Philbin, State Specialist, 

Human Relations 
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ED IT" TMEjjhTF OF DFlAWARF »S AN EQUAL 0PPORTUNIT& C 

^ EMiw/Efl AND DOES NOT DISCRIMINATE OR OENY ^ 



SERVICES ON THE HASlS OF RACE. COLOR. NATIONAL 
ORIGIN, SEl HAN QIC AP. AND/OR AGE 
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State of New Jersey 

Department op Education 

225 west state street 

TRENTON, N J. 



OFFtCE OF THE COMMISSIONER 

Post Office Box 2019 



September 17, 1980 ( 



Ms.. Joanne B. Stolte 
Director, Special Projects* 

Division 
Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 

Dear Joanne: 

I was pleased to have an opportunity to 
review the progress of the RBS Minorities and 
Women Projecc in New Jersey with you last Friday 
and, in particular, to learn of your plans to 
conduct a needs assessment regarding minorities 
and women in education R&D management. This 
is an area of importance where so often decisions 
are made and activities conducted without the 
benefit of data. The results of the RBS needs 
assessment will help fill a present void and pro- 
vide a data base that will be invaluable. 

I am pleased that my ?taff will be 
helping RBS in the design and development of this 
needs assessment, and I look forward to receiving 
the results. 

Please keep me informed of how things 
are proce eding and if you need additional coopera- 
tion, let me know. 




Commissioner 
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THE S1CUETA1Y 



COMMONWEALTH OP PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT v OF EDUCATION 
BOX 9U. HAJUUSBUlG. PA. 17126 

^September 30, 1980 



AREA CODE 717 
787-5820 



Joapne B. Stolte \y 
Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 



J. B. S. 



Dear Joanne: 

The RBS Minorities /Women Project for increasing the participation 
of women and minorities in education r & d* leadership/management positions 
is now in full swing and I want you to know that I appreciate the opportunity 
for ouj involvement in this worthwhile endeavor. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education is committed to affirmative 
action and we are constantly seeking methods of increasing the representation 
of minorities in ; our education leadership. The assessment to be conducted 
by your organization is t a good beginning iri helping us to reach our 
goals. I am looking forward to receiving the results of the assessment 
which I am confident will give us valuable information- for future developmental 
programs. 

I have reviewed the list of^ those from 'our state who hava been 
invited to attend your seminar on October 2'9. Be assured that this 
group was wej.1 chosen for the task of adapting the needs assessment to 
Pennsylvania. Jf there is anything furtt*e£ we can do to assist, please 
advise. 



Sincerely yours, 



3,C 



Robert G. Scanlon " 
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APPENDIX H 

Organizations tfiat Perform Educational R&D: 
A First Look at the Universe 
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From Educational Researcher , Decenber 1979. Reprinted with permission and 
courtesy of the American Educational Research Assoc iatioti for u^s within 
the RBS Needs Assessment seminar held October 29, 1980 in Philadelphia. 

Organizations That Perform 
Educational R&D: 

A First Look at the Universe 



LAURE M. SHARP 
and 

JOANNE FRANKEL 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc 



ost educational researchers 
are practitioners: investigators 
and analysts who study educa- 
tional processes, who seek the 
answers to. specific educational 
problems, or. who look for new 
ways of implementing education- 
al innovations and monitoring 
their outcomes Few. are con- 
cerned wjth studying their own 
participation in the research pro- 
cess and how the type of institu- 
tion where they wopk could influ- 
ence what they study and how 
thej approach a problem But for 
the sociaf historian and the policy 
maker 4 it is precisely this "re- 
search system" in the aggregate 
that yields important clues as to 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the enterprise and its likely fu- 
ture configuration. Yet. prior to 
the project described here, very 



Laura M Sharp. Research Associ 
ate and Assistant Director for Re- 
search Operations. Bureau of Social 
Science Research. 1990 M Street. 
NW. Washington. D O 200.16 Spe- 
cialization Application of survey 
techniques to studies in the area o* 
Education 

Joanne Frankei. Senior Research 
Analyst. Bureau of Social Science Re 
search Specialization Elementary 
education and program evaluation 



little information was available 
describing this system. With the 
exception of certain well-known 
groups, we did not know the iden- 
tities, skills, or interests of orga- 
nizations conducting research and 
related activities fn the field of 
education Obviously, these three 
features are interconnected This 
article draws on recent survey 
findings to examine in depth the 
characteristics of those organiza- . 
tiona that were active research 
performers in 1977 

In the summer of 1976, the Na- 
tional Institute of Education 
(NIE) awarded a contract to the 
fcureau of Social Science Research 
tp conduct a census of organiza- 1 
tions performing educational 
RDD&E The purpose of the proj- 
ect, which was termed ARROE^ 
(American Registry of Research 
and Research-related -Organiza- 
tions jh Education), was essen- 
tially descriptive It sought to de 
termine how many organizations " 
were doing educational ,»arch 
and related <Wv,.k, the nature of 
the institutions in which these 
organizations were located, the 
staffs they employed, the money 
they spent, and the topics they 
dealt with. The statistical analy- 
sis of the ARROE data base would 
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begin to answer some important 
questions of concern to policy 
makers and to the education com 
munity itself ARROE was thus 
" designed to provide a map of the 
umverse, which would create the * 
basis for subsequent, in-depth in 
vestigations of various sectors 
and issues , 

A second, but b^ no means 
secondary purpose of the ARROE 
project was to put in place an 
ongoing mechanism for the iden- 
tification of' organizations that 
constitute the educational 
RDD&E universe, in order to facil 
ftate communication' among per- 
formers The computer file was to 
be maintained as a contirious 
"registry" available for research 
and for other suitable activities, 
such as speciaf purpose mailing 
lists The registry file was format- 
ted to generate a soon-to-be pub . 
lished directory of all su*h organi 
zations. which will contain some 
descriptive material about each of 
them Periodic updating of the 
directory is anticipated 

How the Study Was Conducted , 

Because ARROE was a first - 
time effort, considerable attention 
had to be devoted to boundary set 
ting for the concept "educational 
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research and related activities" 
To qualify for'inelusion.,an activ- 
ity had to be systematic and de- 
signed to establish'new facts or 
principles (research); to invent 
new or improve existing solutions 
to educational problems (develop- 
ment); to assess the effects of ex- 
isting programs or determine the 
feasibility of new ones (eval- 
uation); or to disseminate R&D 
results. Typical exclusions were 
routine testing of students, 
periodic teacher workshops, 4md 
administrative evaluation of 
* teacher performance. But bound- 
ary definitions were often difficult 
to^establish. R*interpretation of 
existing statistical sets might be 
called "research" by an academi- 
cian, and "program review" by an 
administrator These and other 
conceptual problems were ad- 
dressed by the ARROE research- 
ers with the help of three Advis- 
ory Committees drawn from 
many segments of the education 
arid research communities 
To- create a listing of potential 
- performing organizations, a vari- 
ety oC sources was used including 
. rosters of state departments of 
. education, intermediate educa- 
tion agencies, local school sys- 
tems, federal grantees and con- 
tractors, and authorslrf articles in 
82 pertinent journals The 
ARROE project succeeded in iden- 
tifying some 6.300 organizations 
believed^) be survey eligible*; a 
more diligent search may have 
uncovered additional performers, 
but we assume that most of the 
major performihg- organizations 
t were identified W ' 

For the purposes of ihe ARROE 
. project, organizations were 
assigned to one of three groupings 
or "sectors"' . 

< W The public-education sec- 
tof, which' included state 
{jmd intermediate educa- 
tion agencies, and local 
education agencies whose 
enrollment is 10,000 or 
greater; 
(2) The academic sector; 
which included subdivi-. 



sums ol puhlji'. and prt 
vate two- and ibur-year 
colleges and universities; 
(3) The private sector, which 
encompassed all other 
organizations, especially 
profit arid nonprofit re- 
search and development 
organizations, bat also 
hospitals, publishers, 
foundations, associations, 
and so forth. 



The basic data coHection 
approach consisted of a mail sur- 
vey, coupled with extensive tele- 
phone follow-up, which asked 
questions about staff characteris- 
tics, levels" and sources of funding, 
areas of specialization, projects 
and other organizational charac- 
teristics. A total of 6,346 organi- 
zations were contacted, and 81^ 
responded: To be eligible for in- 
clusion in the data analysis, orga- . 
nizations had to have conducted 
educational RDD&E activities 

. during their last completed fiscal 
year. In addition, organizations 
outside the public education sea- 
tor were asked to meet two other 

,*cHtsra:*a distinct organizational ■ 
identity (e.g., a ^consistently used 
name and address), and appre-^ 
"ciable autonomy from higher 
levfels* of authority , in managihg 

; and carrying out educational 

' RDD&E work If these criteria 
were met, such organization 
were treated as separate organi- 
zations even when^hey were divi : ' 



sions of larger entities A lotah ol. 
2,434 organizations were survey 
eligible according^ to thtfee criter- 
ia. These organizations were lo- m 
cated in 1,530 separate institu- 
tions, as shown in Table I. 

Key Findings 

A great deal of detailed infor- / 
mation is available in the ARROE 
file about performer characteris- 
tics and the nature of their, activi- 
ties/ To date, we have only, taken 
a first and necessarily rough cut 
at the data base in the expecta- 
tion that we, and other interested 
researchers (to whom this base is 
accessible), will have the oppor- 
tunity to analyze the data for the 
many special purposes they can 
serve. In the analyses we have 
performed to date, we hdve also 
made certain decisions which ob- 
viously .affect the findings: 

(a) We have not subjected the 
data to statistical adjustments, 
such as imputation for .missing 
values; ' , ■ . 

(b) We have 'analyzed most 
dpta at the level of the organiza- 
tion rather than at the level of the- 
institution, although for some 
purposes the latter may be more 
meaningful; 

(c) We' have made broad sector 
comparisons "(public vs academic 
vs private), although for some 
purposes within-sector findings 
(e.g., the aqademic sector activi- 
tijps in instructional vs research 
organizations) may be more infOr- 
mative 



TABLE I * ( 
Active .Educational RDD&E Organizations. 



1976-77 



Number 
of Organizations 



Public 



:ation Sector 688 ; 



V 



Academic Sector 
All Others, 
Total 

' <- 
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1 .268 • 
478 
2,434 



Number b\ Institutions that 
House These Organizations 
% 37 State Education 
I Agencies (SEA s) . 
\193 Intermediate Service 
— > 631? Agencies (ISA s) 
• |401 Local Education 
*' Agencies (LEAs) 
423 Colleges and Universities 
476 Miscellaneous Organizations.. 
->1.530 
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Kxpenditures and Staffs for 
Research and Related 
Activities 
The organizations which pro 
vided data to ARROE reported 
spending $734 million on educa- 
tional RDD&E activities during 
their last fiscal year (usually 
, i 1976-77) 1 They also reported em- 
ploying 22.3(H) full-time staff 
members who worked primarily 
on these activities Funds and 
stafT anHil&tributed across sectors 
as shot&nn Table II Specifically 

• 51'* of the funds and 58'/, 
^ of the staff are located in 

the academic sector; 

• 33«3f of the funds and 27V, 
of the stafT are in the pn 
vate sector; $md 

• 16'V of the funds and 15'', 
of the stafTare in the public 
education sector 

Specialties 

Most organizations in the sur- 
vey derive most of their income 
from activities other than educa- 
tional research and related activi 
ties Thus, it would be erroneous 
to assume that the growth of the 
field has led to the creation of spe- 
' ciahzed organizations devoting 
most of their efforts to education- 



al research Only in state and lo 
etfl education agencies did we find 
a preponderance ol organizations 
whose primary mission was edu 
cational RDD&E. In the academic- 
world, most of this work is earned 
out in organizations whose pri- 
mary function is instruction < i.e.. 
schools or departments of educa- 
tion, departments of educational 
psychology, etc J (see Figure 1) 
Roughly half of the private orga- 
nizations engaged in educational 
RDD&E can be described ^as re- 
search specialists; the others #re a 
highly diverse groupf (see Figure 
2) 

Expenditure Levels and 
Funding and Staffing Patterns 

Although a lafge number of 
organizations < 2,434 Nwere identi- 
fied by ARROE as performers of 
educational research and related 
activities, many of these played a * 
minor role as measured by funds' 
expended for these activities Fig 
ure 3 shows that 80'/, of all funds 
were spent by 20V, of all qrganizq 
tions However, there are very 
few giants in this universe only 
two public agencies, 13 universi- 
ties and 10 private sector organi 
zations reported 1977 expendi- 



ture I lypet> of academic 
organizations performing educa 
tional RDD&E 



J 


t .260 Organizations 


L 

\ 


/ 

/ 




Divisions. Schools, etc 


24% 


Departments \ 


34% 


Bureaus. Centers, etc 


24% 


An Others 


18% 


Figure 2 Types of private organi 
zattons performing educational 
RDO&E 




447 Organizations 




/ \ 
/ \ 
/ • \ 


Educational RDD&E Specialists 


35% 


Other RDD&E Specialists 


13% 


Heaitn Care 


1 1% 


Associations. Labor Unions 
Private Schools. Child Care 
& Social Service Agencies 


. 21% 


All Others (publishing, 
management, consulting, etc ) 


16% 



TABLE II 

Distribution of Educational RDD&E Funds and Full time Professional Staff 
by Type of Institution 







Full time Professionals 




RDD&E Funds 


Primarily Involved 


Type of Institution 


(In Millions) 1 


m RDD&E r 








Number 






Amount Percent 


of People 


Percent 








State Education Agency 


$ 38 5 


600 


. 3 


Intermediate Service; Agency 


26 4 


1 100 


• 5 


Local Education Agency 


54 7 


1 600 


7 


Subtotal 


$118 16% 


3.3bo - r 


1 5°o 


College University 


374 *1 


. 13.00O, 


* 58 


Private Research and 








Miscellaneous Groups 


242 . 33 


6000 


27 


* Total 


$734 V -100% 


^2 300 


100% 
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a Based on responses from 76% of respondents 
b Based on responses from 96% of respondents 
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tures in excess of $5 million. De- 
fining "mayor performers" more 
modestly as those with expendi- 
tures in excess of $1 million dur- 
ing fiscal year 1977, we found a 
total of 172 such organizations; 
most of these "major performers" N * 
* are in the academic; (53%) or pri- 
vate (34%) sectors. These mayor 
performers accounted for nearly 
70% of all reported expendityres. 
Had we used £ lower cut-off point 
for major performers (e.g., the 
$750,000 level, which Schutz 
1 19791 n recently mentioned as the 
current equivalent of a ZACH), 
^ the number of mayor performers 
would, of course, have been high- 
' er. The number ?of organizations 
witth total expenditures between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 was 127 
in the ARROE survey (see Figure 
3). But it seems clear that the na- 
ture of educational RDD&E in the 
United States is probably best 
understood by studying, in depth, 
a group of between 200 and 300 
performers rather than the uni- 
verse of over 2,fl()0 initially iden- 
tified through ARROJS. 

Further corroboration of the 
marginal nature of many of the 
organizations was evident from 
data on stafT size Among all re- 
sponding organizations, 26% had 
no full-time professional stafT at 
all and another 25^ had only one 
or two full-time stafT members By 
contrast, the large performers ($1 
million plus) generally operate 
with fairly large full-time staffs 
The median ^timber of full-time 
staff members was between 22 
and 32 iw various sectors (see 
Table III) In academic institu 
tions, ovgf two-thirds of these 
staff members hold doctorates, 
but this was only true of one- 
fourth to one-third of the staff 
members in other sectors. Educa- 
tion specialists prqdonfrnate in 
public education and academic 
organizations, but in the large 
private sector organizations, more 
than half of the professional sta^T 
had obtained their degrees in 
other disciplines, most often in 
psychology or in another social 
science field. 



The dependence of educational 
researcher^ on funding from the 
federal government* was drama- 
tically demonstrated by the 
ARROE survey. Based on detailed 
funding data supplied by 887 re- 
porting organizations, 53% of all 
educational research support 
came from federal sources (the 
proportion was higher — 62% for 
the private sector) (see Table IV). 
The private sector appeared the 
most dependent on federal sup- 
port (half of all organizations de- 
rived 60% or more, and a quarter 
95% or more of their educational 
RDD&E funds from the federal 
government). And, not surpris- 
ingly, the survey shows that the 
work of many of the largest pri- 
vate performers is especially de- 
pendent on federal funding. 

Focus of Activities 
A wide range of activities is 
subsumed under the. RDD&E, 
label; ARROE attempted to group/ 
these into the mcyor categories of 
research, development, dissemi- 
nation, apJ^valuation and policy 
studied Practically all organiza- 
tions spend at least some of their 



funds for research, but research is 
emphasized most heavily in the 
academic and private sectors, 
while development and evalua- < 
tion studies dominate in public 
education agencies. Dissemina- - 
tion emerged as the*area of lowest 
emphasis, receiving the smallest^ 
allocation of funds by performers 
except for state agencies and 
large public school systems. 

When it comes to specific topics, 
project and program evaluation is 
clearly the most widespread activ- 
ity in all sectors, although the 
specific nature of evaluation stu- 
dies will need to be examined 
, more closely for^ f sector specializa- 
tion/' the available data suggest 
that federally sponsored evalua- 
tions acpount for a considerable 
portion 6f the revenues of private 
sector R&D firms, although feder- 
al evaluation funds are by no 
means confined to th*\t sector 
Some differentiation is evident 
with respect to other -topics. Pilb- 
lie agencies are heavily^ involved 
in curriculum issues, the needs of 
special student groups, and erv 
rollmenf and demographic Analy- 
ses Academic organizations 



Figure 3 Cumulative FtDD&E expenditures 'and percent of organizations 

involved 
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TABLE III 

Means and Upper Quartiles of S//& of Professional Staff, by Sector 
for alt Organizations and Large Organizations 


m 


Public 


Pnvate 


Academe 


State 
Education 
Agency 
u 


Intermediate 

Service 
• Agency 


Local 
Educattoa 
Agency 


All Organizations 














Full-time staff, median - 




Q 

* 0 


2 


1 


4 


2 


Part-time staff, median 


\ 


- 0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Full-timestaff /upper quartile b 


23 


5 


3 


10 * 


7 


Part-time staff, upper quartile 




2 


2 


1 


4 


4 


$1 Million-plus Organizations 












h 


FulMime staff, median 




27 


23 


31 


32 ' 


Part-time staff, median 




2 


0 


J 




14 


Full time staff, upper quartile 




41 


33 


S2 


70 


46 


Part-time staff, upper quartile 




6 


1 


.1 


8 


36 


a Fifty percent of all organizations employed at least this number 








* Twenty-five percent of all organizations employed at least this number 









appear most active with respect to 
teacher performance evaluation 
Private organizations tend to 
address a wide spectrum of topics, 
and with*nUhat sector, the data 
.suggest some specializations of 
activities For example, there is 
some suggestion irv the data that 
research organizations that spe- 
cialize in education focus on work 
related to administrative matters 
and to teachers isuch as teacher 
performance and teacher educa 
tioni. and to curriculum, whereas, 
the work of research organ iza 
Lions not specialized to education 
jnore often tends to (leal with 
other aspects of education le g . 
student attitudes and motivation, 
child development, and learning 
and occupational outcomes) 

Lack, of space precludes a more 
detailed discussion of activity 
areas and of other topics covered 
by the survey of organizations In 
terested readers may want to con 
suit the final AHROK report, or 
the report summary available 
through the- KRIC system, to 
obtain additional information 

Conclusion 

The data presented here, 
together with the more detailed 
information contained in the 



ARROE report, suggest the fol- 
lowing tentative conclusions 

(a) In terms of the number of 
organisations and dollars spent, 
the academic sector outdistances 
the public education and private 
sectors This came as somewhat of 
a surprise, perhaps because the 
media as well as congressional* 
committees and federal agencies 
give u great deal of visibility to 
the role of the private performers 
in educational RDD&K The pub 
lie education sector is in last 
place, with W't of all funds and 
15'; of all staff Furthermore 
much of the work of state agencies 
and of the large school districts is , 
federally funded and therefore 
vulnerable to cut backs and dis 
continuities It is clear from our 
findings that, in the aggregate, 
state. Intermediate, tfnd local edu- 
cation agencies have made rnea 
ger allocations for research and 
research-related activities, and 
that relatively Irttle truly locally 

anchored work is h«;ng * ned 

out Yot, it can > argued that A 
RDD&K activities are to achieve 
a higher level of acceptance by 
practitioners and local pohev 
makers, more activity must occur 
in the public education arena, if 
only because 1 "RDD&K divisions of 



public education agencies can be 
immediately responsive to local 
needs, as expressed by school 
board members, administrators, 
teachers and the community It 
can also be argued that locally 
based research has more potential 
than research corning from "out 
side" settings for bridging the re 
searcher-practitioner gap 

(bi It is difficult to judge 
whether a clear division of labor 
has occurred between academic 
and private researchers, who be- 
tween them carry out 8f> r <! of the 
work being performed Clearly 
the private sector is more depen 
dent fn the performance of eval 
ualion and other pohev related 
.studies. Whereas academic insti 
tulions. with their more diversi 
fled finding support, are less rn 
volved with these activities But 
given the important role of feder 
al funds, even in the relatively 
more independent academic *el 
tings, topics of concern to federal 
policy makers dominate in both 
sectors Insofar as the academic 
research organizations can be pre 
sumed to have more leeway in the 
choice of research topics it 
appears that tJriey chose to alio 
rate their efforts to areas c losely 
identified with traditional learn 
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TABLE IV 



\ 



Source 



\ 


f : 1 

Sector 


TOTAL 

(N) . % 


1 

Public 
(N) % 


>* 

Private 
(N) % 


■ 

Academic 
(N) % 



Federal Government 
State Government 
Local Government 
Private Industry 
Association 
Own Funds 
Other Source 



{$37,51 7.000) 
(28,369,000) 
(9,482,000) 
(82,000) 
(256,000) 
(5,559,000) 
(587 t 0Q0) 



46 
35 
12 
1 

3 
-7 
0 



($84,901.00Q) 
(11,706,000) 
(3,415,000) 
(1,703,000) 
(8,967,000) 
(19,309,000) 
(6,702,000) 



62 
8 
2 
1 
7 

14 
5 



($87,092,000) 
(33,192,000) 
(2,361,000) 
(3,535,000) 
(10,971,000) 
(38,255,000) 
(4.649,000) 



48 

18 
1 
2 
6 

21 
3 



($209,510,000) 
(73,226,000) 
(15,257,00OJ^\ 

(5.320.00Q) 
t20, 195,000) 
(63,123,000) 
(11,939,000) 



£3 
18 
4 

1 

5 
16 
3 



Total Funds Reported Received 



($81,852,000)^ 100 ($136,703,000) 100 ($18p,055,OO0) 100 ($393,570,000) 100 



Number of Organizations Responding 
Number of Missing Cases 
TOTAL (N) 



(142) 
(49) 
(295) 



(147) 
(38) 
(194) 



Note Based on subset of data collected by mail 



ing and curriculum interests. In 
♦contrast, private organizations 
seem to have provided more non- 
traditional coverage; they were 
more likely to address a wider 
range of topics and to employ 
staffs whose disciplinary back- 
ground is in fields other than edu- _ 
cation. We must await our more 
detailed data disaggregation in 
the academic sector to form a final 
opinion, but we suspect that this^ 
may be because so much of educa- 
tional research is performed in 
schools and departments that are 
best qualified to deal with 
teacher- and learner-centered 
topics! Apparently other academic 
units, such as social science de- 
partments or institutes, have not 
sought (or have not succeeded in 
obtaining) sizable funding for 
educational RDD&E, so that the 
perspective of these disciplines is 
more often brought to bear on the 
field through the intermediary of 
private sector organizations. 

(c) A great deal of educational 
RDD&E is being carried out in 
private R&D organizations, many 
of which do not specialize in this 
activity. At the time of our sur- 
vey, many of these had large pro- 
fessional staffs coming from a 
variety of academic disciplines 



and cross-disciplinary specialties. 
The presence of a critical mass of 
researchers in such organizations 
represents an important nucleus 
of trained manpower which is un- 
matched elsewhere in organiza- 
tions doing education research, 
Given the vagaries ;of federa4 
fuhding and the highly, competi- 
tive nature of R&D work (which 
requires many of these organiza- 
tions to recreate themselves, each 
"proposal season"), it is quite con- 
ceivable that this nucleus could 
be reduced or wiped out quickly if 
federal priorities -change. In 
effect, because of the nature of 
these organizations, and the na- 
ture of ^ the funding structure, the 
'same staff could become engaged 
in other tasks. 

(d) Finally, there remains the 
question of the optimal number of 
major educational RDD&E per- 
formers and the extent to which 
educational RDD&E should be per- 
formed by organizations that spe- 
cialize in this field. Olearlv, the 
majority of the ' Ver 2,000 organi- 
zations which* we identified are 
marginal performers; at most, 
only 10% of them can be described 
as having the capability of per- 
forming a variety of educational 
RDD&E tasks. Furthermore, of 



(483) 
(95) 
(582) 



(872) 
(182) 
(1.363) 



the 145 major academic and pri- 
vate performers (those who spent 
more than $1 million on educa- 
tional RDD&E in 1977) only 36?/ 
reported that their organizations 
specialized in these activities. Is 
this too small a number of ma^jor, 
specialized performers? It may be; 
but, given the current funding 
picture, with much of its work 
performed by nonspecialized orga- 
nizations capable of shifting gears 
to other sorts of work, the 
RDD&E enterprise seems to lack 
4 a solid base for establishing a 
strong presence in the field of edu- 
cation. 



Footnotes 

1 This amount ($734 ,884,000 J rep- 
resents the total expenditures incur- 
red by the reporting organizations 
during their last fiscal year for all 
educational RDD&E activities, both 
internally and externally funded 
Twenty-five percent of all organiza- 
tions did not report expenditure data 
No attempt was made to weigh the 
data to compensate for these missing 
cases. 
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APPENDIX I 
Needs Assessment Instruments : 

• Demographic Survey 

• Attitudinal Survey 



Demographic Survey of the Participation of Minorities and Women 
in Educational Research and Development Management # 



\ . Staff I r.c, Patterns 

Vilvctuw- F,"i au.'i fi$M\{zut<ctuit avct ti±tvd bvXvtf, indicate Du> nwnben o& empfiu/ct* pel Ccvi'l a* ijx>c< ( <<ed. 



Organizational Level * 


Males 


Females 




Wht te (not 
H i span i c) 


Black (not 
H i spani c) 


H i spani c 


Other 1 


White (not 
Hispanl c) 


Black (not 
Hispanic) 


H i span i c 


-ir 

Other 


Total 


Manage rs 




















Other Professionals 




















Total s 














i. 







Managers can be best identified by their function within an institution or enterprise. They are those staff who are responsible for 
determining the goals or directions of the institution and are ultimately accountable for the organization's work or services. Often 
they are referred to as "top management 1 ' as opposed to "middle management.' 

Typi'cd activities of a manager in educational research and development wou*,d most likely include each of the following: 

• Meetinq with other manageVs to pJ an the futgre of the institution # 

• Meetinq with other managers to discuss, define, and establish institutional poliCv 

• Mekinq final decisions (and thus having ultimate financial and leqai re/spons i b i I i t\ 1 for his/her work u-it 

Administrative structure, often follow the hierarchical pattern of. e*eedti ^manager, and supervisor. In educat onal research and 
development one often finds project managers and project directors/who, although responsible for a Particular ^"^S^'tuoi-T. 
research, are not responsible for determining the direction of jrhef institution. These indiv.duals wou d be categor zed as super 
visors and would, therefore, not fall within this definition/of manager. While managers may be directly response for the work of 
others, this alone does not make a person a manager. 
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Demographic Survey of the Participation of Minorities and Women 
in Educational Research and Development Management 



II. Personnel Actions 

0< ii>€t (>n5: Fci each (jicuv t'tifvd jtu'iVu', <»rr£<cafe j.vl5<'n»u'(' acfents fafcoi iC<f.';oi f/ir j.vtSr J 2 mcHffii. 
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Females 
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Managers can be best identified by their function within an institution or enterprise. They are those staff who are responsible for deter- 
mining the goals or directions of the institution and are ultimately accountable for the organization's work or services. Often they are 
.referred to as "top management" as opposed to "middle manajqetnen t . " ^ * • 

Typical activities of. a manager in educational research and development would most likely include each of the following: 

• Meeting with other managers to plan the future of the institution 

• Meeting with other managers to discuss, do fine, and establish institutional policy 

• Making final decisions (and thus having Ultimate financial and legal responsibility) for his/her work unit ■ i 

Administrative structures often follow the hierarchical pattern of executive, manager, and Supervisor. In educational research and devel- 
opment one often finds project managers and project directors who, although responsible for a particular project or piece of research, are 
not responsible for determining the direction of the institution. These individuals \/ould be categorized as supervisors and would, there- 
fore, not fall within this definition of manager. While managers may be directly responsible for the work of others, this alone does not 
make a* person a manager. 
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Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women Project 



Survey of Attitudes Toward the Participation of Minorities 
and Women in Education Research and Development Management 



This survey has been developed by Research for Better Schools to 
assess the attitudes of education research and development profes- 
sionals toward the participation of minorities and women in top 
level management positions. Attitudes related to the utilization, 
impact, tracking, and work conditions of minorities and women in 
management are assessed* These attitudes have been shown to affect 
the level of participation of minorities and women in management* 

\ f 

0 

Vou cuiQ cukzd to infccaJ^ jptiA degree oi aqxazsnznt with tha 6tat<L- 
mznt* SLUtzd bolovo by cAActLng th<L appKopnAjatz numboA fioti each 
gioup U.e., minoJuAite/womm) , (U Indicated. Voua iteponAU uiilt 
be hdZd in Attvicttut con^idznez. 

\ ■ 
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Please use the following definitions of education research and development 
(R&D) , manager , and minorities in considering your responses. 



Education R&D includes, but is not confined to, research, develop- 
ment, dissemination, utilization, and evaluation. 



M anagers can be best identified by their function within an institu- 
tion Vr enterprise. They are those staff who are responsible for deter- 
mining the goals or direction of the institution and are ultimately 
accountable for the organization's work or service. Often they ^are re- 
ferred to as "top management" as opposed to "middle management. 

Typical activities of a manager in educational research and develop- 
ment would most likely include each of, the following: 

• Meeting with other managers to plan the future of the institution 

• Meeting with other managers to discuss, define, and establish 
institutional policy 

• Making final decisions (and thus having ultimate financial and 
' legal responsibility) for his/her work unit 

Administrative structures often follow the hierarchical pattern of 
executive, manager, and supervisor. In education research and develop- 
ment one often finds project managers and project directors who, although 
responsible for a particular project or piece of research, are not respon- 
sible for determining the direction of the institution. These' individuals 
would be categorized as supervisors and would, therefore, not fall within 
this definition of manager. While managers may be directly responsible 
for the work of others, this alone does not make a person a manager. 
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Minorities are those persons who belong to a group that is character- 
ized by a sense of separate identity and awareness of status apart from a 
usually larger group. Minorities have often been the object of prejudice 
or discrimination that has contributed to an inferior educational, pro- 
fessional, and/or economic position. 

Ethnic groups that are often considered to be minorities include: 

• Blacks 

• Hispanics (persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, or other Spanish culture or origin) 

• Asians or Pacific Islanders 

• American Indians or Alaska Natives 
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(Circle appropriate number 
to indicate your response 
for each group, as indicated.) 



Statement 


Strongly Strongly 
uis agree i ec 


1, are less 


Minorities 


u- . • 

concentrated in management 
because they are less assertive 
and competitive than their 
white male counterparts. 


12 3 4 5 
women 

1 ? 1 4 S 
i z j j 


2. tend to 


Minorities 


show little flexibility in 
their work styles. 


1^ 2 3 4 5 i 
Women * 

1 2 3 4 5 


*'*3. lack the ' 


Minorities 


necessary management skills to 
attain upper and middle manage- 
ment positions. 


12 3 4 5 
Women 

l 2 ' > 3 4 5 


4. tend to 


Minorities 


lack the necessary quantitative 
skills to be managers wi-thin 
R&D organizations. 


1 2 3 4 5 
Women 

1 9 ^ 'a ^ 

1 Z J *• J 


5. can learn 


Minorities 


how to become successful* R&D 
managers through appropriate 
training. 


1 2 3 ~ 4 5 
Women 

i ? A S 

± £ J M J 


6. in, educa- 


Minorities 


tion R&D management tend to 
prevent other minorities/women 

t v* r\ in nn fori r\ci tn 1 n fl ct OTT1 o T\ f 

i roui en Lc i. xii^ uitiiicigmuuuL. . 


1 2 3 4 5 
.1 2 3 4 5 


7. have 


Minorities 


unique management skill needs * 
dissimilar to their white thale 
counterparts . 


1 2 ' 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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Statement 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



Racial bi^s is one of the main 
factors excluding minorities 
from management positions. 



Sexual bias is one of the main 
factors excluding Women from 
management positions. 



Management training programs 
rarely address the needs of 

seeking 
management positions / 



The current availability of 

qualified 

for managerial positions is 
limited. 



Changes in the hiring and pro- 
motion policies of an organi- 
zation t>end to increase the 
number of 



in management . 



tend to 



earn le&s than their white male 
^counterparts similarly situated, 



14. Role models can aid 



in becoming more successful 
R&D managers. 



('Circle} appropriate number 
t;o indicate your response 
fot each! group , as indicated.) 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Minorities 
1 

Women 



Minorities 
1 

Women 



3 , 



Minorities 
1 

Women 



2 tfV> 



Minorities 
1 

Women 



Minorities 
1 

1 



S-trmjgly 
Agree 



4 ■ 5 \ 



- 5 
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17 



18. 



19 . 



(Circle appropriate number 
to indicate your response 
for each group, as indicate d . ) _ 



Statement 



IS. Most education R&D organiza- 
tions actively seek 

applicants for managerial 
posi t ions . 



16. Most RM) organizations will 

hire qualified i 

managerial applicants over an 
equally qualified white male 
applicant. 



are less 
concentrated in management 
because thev lack career goals. 



A problem facing the female 
manager is knowing how to cope 
with sexual differences «'* n d 



Discussion and open communica- 
tion on the job tend tu reduce 

animosities against 

in management . 



20. Traditional customs, conven- 
tions, practices, and attitudes 
("old-boy network") prevent 

» from entering j 

management . 

31 . in R&I) man- 

I agement have unique training 
needs . 



Strongly 
Disagree 




Minor! t ies 
1 

Women 
1 

"~ I 

Minorities 

1 

Women 
1 



St rongly 
Agree 



m n il r Jit: 1 

Women 
1 



4 # 
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0 



Tin 4 r.invr pat t crns i>l 

hinder thern from 
riVing in education R&D manage- 
ment . 



lack the 
necessary interpersonal skills 
to attain upper and middle man- 
agement posit tons. 



Most R&D* organizat ions will 

promote qualified 

managerial applicants over 
equally qualified white male 
app 1 i cants . 



(Circle appropriate number 
to indicate your response 
for e a c h jjn > up ^ as J nd [I c i\ it ed . ) 



Strongly 
Disagree 

Minorities 
1 

Women 
1 

Minorities 
1 

Women 
1 

Minor i t A oh 
1 

Women 
1 



Strongly 
Agree 



, 3 




Before returning this survey, please complete--the section^below. 



Ssx: . 

| | Mala**/' Q Female 



Race/Ethnic Af f ili£tj.cta ; 

[ | White, No^-Hi^panic 

| | Black, Non-Hispanic * ^ 

j | Hispanic 

[71 Other (Specify) 



t State Where You Work ; % 
| | Delaware 
|~] New Jersey 
P | > Pennsylvania 
'L 1 Other p 

Position Level : « - . £ 

[ | Manager / 
j | Other Professional * 



Thank you.. 



'i ' 
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A Guide to Adapt the RBS Needs Assessment Design and Instruments; 



0 
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1. Amend current list of R&D organizations within each state. 

2. Identify contact person yithin each organization. (See list of R&D 
organizations. ). 

3. Determine procedure for collecting demographic information (specific 
to state). 

! . • Through contact person? 

• Use reference source? 

• Interview personnel officer? 

• Mail surveys? • 

• Suggestions 

4. Determine sample for attitudinal survey: 

* • Use statistical procedure? 

• Each organization decides? ^ 

• Suggestions .... 

Adaptation of RBS Needs Assessment Instruments 

1. Are both surveys needed? 

2. Are the instruments appropriate? (See draft needs assessment instruments.) 

• Demographic items appropriate? 

• Attitudinal items appropriate? 

3. Are the instruments complete? 

• Demographic items complete? 

• Attitudinal items complete? 

4. -Ark the directions/definitions clear and complete (Attitudinal Survey)? 

5. Is, th£ layout/format clear and easy to follow? 

6. Suggestions 

- " k . » 
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APPENDIX K 
Published Newsletter Articles 



PERA-SCOPE 

Bi-monthly Newsletter of the Pennsylvania, Education Research Association 
Vol. 9 $ No. 1 k September /October 1980 

\ 



MINORITIES AND WOMEN'S PROGRAM 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR 

The national Institute of Education's Minorities 
and Women Program sponsored a two-week 
v research and development ^eqiinar at Norfolk Slate 
University, Norfolk, Virgirti*, July 1980. 
Thirty-six minority and women fapulty and 
administrators from educational institutions and 
agencies across the country participated. The 
seminar provided an opportunity for these 
participants to focus on three areas of educational 
R&D: Educational Research Project Development 
and Management; Educational Research Design 
and Methods; and the Influence of Federal Policy on 
Educational Besearch and Development. ^1 

There were five participants from the tri-state v 
area..Three of them were from Pennsylvania. Anna 
O. Blevins, Professor of Education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, formerly served the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania as Deputy Commissioner for 
Higher Education. Her recent research interests 
have focused on cross-cultural teacher education in 
th$ Caribbean. Dorothy Gardner, Associate 
Professor of Education, Cheyney State College, has 
beeh active in the field of educational research since 
1974 when she and her husband established the 
Educational and Psychological Research Center in 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Her basic research 
interest is in reading— cognitive development and 
assessment of minority students. John Hewlett, 
Assistant Principal, Henderson High School, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, is presently writing the 
proposal for his dissertation at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His research interests are in first- 
generation minority students who are college 
graduates— their reasons for attending and 
completing undergraduate school. 
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NJ INTERACT 

Bi-monthly digest of New Jersey Department of Education 
Vol. 6, No. 6 x April /llay 1980 



V 



f FOR YOUR INFORMATION ) 



\ 



wpitjM tofcy MM ft smallar 
parcarrtMa of school ack 
mlntetratfve positions than 1 
thoy did 50 ysars ago. 

J9 1121, 55 porcont of ths 
elementary school prin- 
cipals were woman; today, 
according to tho article, 
woman fill ojity 18 parcant 
of these same positions. 

At the high school level, 
woman represent 50 p§r-_ 
cant of tha teachers but on- 
ly three percent of the prin- 
cipals, says tha art tela. It 
sdds that women hold 
fa war than one percent of 
all suparlntandanclas 
(about 150 of 15,000) and 
just thrss porcsnt *of tho 
nation's assistant 
superintendence 

If you ars Interested In 
finding out mora Informa- 
tion on women as school 
administrators contact: 
Tommys W. Casoy, dkec- 
tor, Educational Equity, 
Rasaarch for Bsttar 
Schools, Inc., 444 Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15123. 
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PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
Monthly journal of Phi Delta Kappa, professional 
Vol. 62, No, 1 



fraternity in education 
September, 1980 



New RBS Project for 
Minorities and Women 



Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS), a private, nonprofit education 
laboratory, has been funded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education's Minorities 
and Women Program to increase the par- 
ticipation of minorities and women in 
education research and development lead- 
ership/management in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. The expected im- 
pact of this project will be to develop a tri- 
state network of individuals who are inter- 
ested in issues related to minorities and 
women in education leadership/ manage- 
ment positions and to foster the RAD 
skills of minorities and women who are 
currently working in the field by providing 
technical, assistance for specific projects 
and convening state workshops. For fur- 
ther information, contact the Project 
Director, Minorities and Women Project, 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 444 N. 
Third St., Philadelphia, PA 19123. Ph. 
115/574-9300. 
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Abstracts of 1981 AERA Annual Meeting Papers 
Related to the Participation of Minorities and 
Women in Education Research and Development 
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1 American Educational Research Association 
Abstracts of 1981 Annual Meeting Papers Related to the 
Participation of Minorities and Women in Education Research and Development 



Prepared by 
Minorities and Women Project 
Research for Better Schools, Inc, 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
(215) 574-9300 
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Several sessd/s at the 1981 American Educational Research Association 
(AERA) Annual Meeting focused on the issues and possible solutions related 
to the participatio^ainorities and women in education research and 
development leadership engagement." The abstracts of the most pertinent 
presentations are included heVe along with the names and addresses of the 
authors so that the reader might be able to ,end for the paper or otherwise 
communicate with those working in the field. 



EVALUATING NIT* 1UHOIUTKS AND WOMBfl 
PROGRAM 



NIE's Program to increase the Participation ot Minonhesand Women 
,„ Educat Sal R&D offers mree different types of grant, to a vanctyof 
S^tonTipecial. institutional, labs, and center,. Evaluate of both 
tetS* the Program a, a whole i, complex. since p.o,ecta are 
^mXthdifferenta,pect,ofR&D( eg .. .'^' ch - d »" m '^"; 
cvaKon), promote the participation of minorities * 
Sent points in the,, career (e.g.. predoctoral, postdoctoral, 
e Seed professional,, and are based °" * ffe ™VTt!° b 
, mode's In order to increase the effectiveness of both individual p,o,ecb. 
. a^d the Progiani as a whole, evaluations are performed at various level,. 
'Th, ynipSiun, addresses the methodological and substantive ,»ues 
mvoived m the multilevel evaluations of a implex program^ 
A Thcl Kocher now of N1E. will discuss "Evaluation Methodology 

St Rol« CTUELAR project. It use, a variety of qualitative and 
«£k*N methods to provide both formative and , urn mative 
Shon information. This paper will discus, those method,. A^a 
"S3 Project" con,ist,ng of a 3-week workshop expe.«nce the 
1 tOELAR proiect believes it b necessary to use follow-up daU collection 

! I "order to Si. a valid a«e»ment of any 

j ^Xedbymeproject.T1iepreKnUtionw,llp.yp.mcula,.ttent.onto 

discussing these. 



Thcl Kocher, Room 822 Stop 9 
National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20206 



Betty Mae Morrison 
University of Michigan 
4218 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109 



Ifettv Mac Morrbon, University dr "Michigan, will preient the 

of Michigan Program for Training Minority and Women R «"£™" 
ViUrl ihiflnstitutional Project involve, unior facult> and predoctoral 

X b experimental, u,ing different t>po of research teams. The 
SrllXal issue, then «ll for a fairly complex evaluation design. 

^tTa Wnrfit and Sharon S. Koemg, will present a paper. J 
laboratory Training Program for Minontie, and Women Developed 
cSSS. and livLatedin Partnership with Urban School Distncb 
Si, paper will discus, a model for the design, conduct, ^uatmn 
of research and development training for urban educators The features 
of the model include: (1) collaborative ^J^^^ 
evaluation (2) coordination with on-going school district activities, (J) 
mTpaionofLtentwithpt^ 

district,; (4) training supported by practical experience; (*> **« y„ £ 
equity outcome, in the context of on-going school improvement effort,. 

Finally. Naida Turfmet Bagcnrto, of NIE will present a pa™ 
"Methodological l»ue, in a Program-leve Evaluation ol Jhc iMfiW 
Procram " The paper include, ducussion, of why summi ng protect-level 
evaluation, i, an inappropriate approach to the Program ** 
difficulty of evaluating a Piogram in which each pro|cct differ, ?n 
Seam dimcmion,, the integration of qualitative ami quantitative 
d£ presenting a«eamcnt finding, in IWnntttieally useful *.iy, 
and ^solving die dilemma between immediate Program need, for 
information and the need for a longitudinal assessment. 

Aatacia Wright 
Sharon Kocniga 
CEMREL. Inc. 
3120 59th Street 
S:. Louia. f '.O 63139 

Naida Tushnet Bagenstos, Room 619 Stop 24 
National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street, NW 
Waahington, DC 20208 
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MA LNSTR F AMINO BLACK FACULTY FROM 
TRADITIONALLY BLACK INSTITUTION'S INTO R It D 



With funding supper', horn the National Institute of Education — 
Minority and Women's Program, several innovative projects have been 
implemented in an effort to mainstream black faculty members from 
traditional I) black institutions into R & D activities. Many of these 
projects are in their second and third year of implementation, hence, the 
project directors have gaim d substantial awareness regarding barriers and 
facilitators to mainstreammg black faculty into R & D. The presenters 
will discuss the strategies employed to increase the participation of the 
target population in R & D activities. 

James Gunnell, Virginia U,nion University, will report on the 
activities of the Institute for Advanced Research Training: Focus on 
Women and Minority This project invokes six research felldws (three 
experienced professionals and three predoctoral. scholars). The partici- 
pants are involved with research management, quantitative analysis, 
proposal writing and administration 

Huey Charlton from the Institute of Educational Management at 
Atlanta University will report on a project entitled, "A Research Program 
to Expand Participation of Black Scholars With a Focus On Historically 
Black Institutions " This project is intended to provide black scholars, 
both men and uornen, with an/opportunity to participate in building a 
research agenda that will provide new perspectives to address major issues 
confronting black communities in the 1980's. 



Joann Wright of Hampton Institute and Robert Alford of Norfolk State 
University will report on the Interinstitutional Program for Proposal 
Development. This project, now in its second year, has provided training 
opportunties for 30 postdoctoral professionals. The training was designed 
to improve the technical proposal writing skills and marketing strategics 
of the participants. 

Lawrence Gary, Diane Brown and Fitzroy Thomas of the Institute for 
Urban Affairs and Research at Howard University will report on the 
results of the Research Development Workshop for Faculty Members 
from Predominantly Black Colleges This project has provided 
opportunity for faculty members from predominantly black coJltges to 
attend a summer research development institute The project also 
employed a collaboration model for developing participant research 
projects In its third year of operation, the project is designed to 
strengthen research and grautsmanship skills as well as to provide 
ongoing technical assistance in the development of research piojects 

Ila Martin of Virgini.i State University will report on the 
Interdisciplinary Center for Research, Development, Dissemination 
and Evaluation. This project has established a program for minority 
faculty members to address problems in educational research and has 
provided a vehicle for generating a variety of opportunities for 
participants to develop the attitude, skills and competency necessary for 
effective research. 



James Gunncll 
1500 N Lomhardy St 
Box 410 

Virginia Union University 
Richmond, VA 23220 



Huey Charlton 
School of Education 
223 Chestnut Street 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, GA 30314 



Joanne Wright 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, VA 23668 



Lawrence Gary 
Institute for Urban Affairs 
Howard University 
2900 Van Ness St NW 
Washington, DC 20008 



Ha Martin 

School of Education 
Box EE 

Virginia State University 
Petersburg, VA 23803 



MINORITY WOMEN IN EDUCATION RESEARCH 



MinonU uomenaieunderrepresented in education research. Being a 
minority and a woman often constitutes a double barrier which prevents 
* one from entering education research This symposium will present a 
, synthesis of research on this issue by minority women who have 
! established themselves as competent researchers in a variety of 
I disciplines. 

j This symposium's initial presentation, "Chicanas in Education 
} Research An Example of Barriers and Solutions for Minority Women," 
will be made by Liz Rodriguez, a NIE-NMSU Pioject Fellow Liz will 
discuss the status of Chicams in education research, as well as the 
} barriers encountered by minority women in general, and propose 

j possible solutions to these barriers. ^ . _ 

! The second presentation, 'The Role and Status of ProfessfonaTlfock 
! Women in Education, Psychology and Sociology,-** will be made by 
! Elois Scott, University of Florida and , Diane Pollard, University of 
Wisconsin Tins study is the result of a national survey of black 
professional women in education, psychology and sociology. The paper 
will describe their concerns, identify sources of impediments and 
facilitators to their careers, and explore successful coping strategies. 

Lily Chu, New Mexico State University, will make the third 
presentation, "Asian-American Women in Education Research." Her 
paper will explore the historic?! and sociocultural background unique to 
Asian American women in order to provide insights as to the reasons for 
their undcrreprescntation, and the possible ways which may be utilized 
to increase their participation in education research 



Liz Rodriquez 

1201 Gonzalez Road *93 

Oxnard, G\ 93030 



Elois Scott Skcen 
University of Florida 
2109 CPA 

Gainesville, FL 32611 
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The fourth presentation, "Professional Amcnran Indian Women,*' 
will be made by Patricia Locke of the National Tribal Education 
Association Her paper will examine the current status of American 
Indian women in research, academe, community activities and policy 
making. 

Betty Chang, UCLA, will present, "Minority Women in Nursing 
Education Research." Betty will examine the representation of minority 
women in professional nursing education as compared to the number of 
minority women in nursing training. The importance of increasing the 
participation of minority women in nursing research will be the focus of 
the presentation. 

The final presentation, "American Indian Education and Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center," will be made by Elaine Benall) of 
ERIC/CRESS. Elaine will dehnate the servicer available to minority 
women researchers, and will demonstrate the ways minority women 
researchers can utilize ERIC to facilitate their endeavors in research, 
publication and network formation, especially in the area of Indian 
Education, 



r 



Lily Chu « 
Department of Counseling/ 
t^lucat xuiwjI Psychology 
University of Texas 
El Paso, TX 79902 

Patricia Locke 

National Tribal Education 

Association 
2760 Tventy-nir.th Street 
Boulder, CO 80301 



Betty Chang 

School of Nursing 
University of Californi/i 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 



Elaine Benall y 
ERIC/CRESS 

New Mexico State Universit) 
Box 3 AP 

Las Cruces, MM 86003 
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DEVKU>PXNO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: A 
MULTICULTURAL MODEL 



In response to the need to increase the participation of minorities and 
women m educational R cV D, a multicultural team of educational 
researchers was formed to develop and implement a series of 2-week 
naming seminars Based on that experience, a model for ^Pin* 
educational leadership was conceived and tested UisWel, which » 
based on a nonh.erarch.al structure 1 , focuses on tying participant and 
developers together in short- and long-term ways to provide the tcchmca 
and survival skills necessary to become and remain an educational 
researcher and the skills and structure necessary to make educational R & 
D more responsive to the participation of women and minority me n^ 
The first speaker. Elois Scott of the University o Florida, wiB discuss 
"Developing Educational Leadership The Model/ She will describe 
the model, identifying and defining critical ^^.^^ 
relationship to each other and how the models multicultural thrust 
makes ,t unique yet flexible enough to meet the needs of re scare hen from 
™.^rfcullu«. She will also discuss the effectiveness and efficiency 
oi the model and how it can affect future instructional and program 

dCV lteb"ng ^cat-al Leadership T*e 

be the topic of the presentation by Mary V Brown of Broad IMPACTS 
Brown vv.il discuss the relationship of the instructiona process and he 
model She .ill focus on the flexibility of the process, the i^ntifiiation 
and assessment of participant needs, and the activities and echn.ques 
used ,n the process She will also cover how the model and the r process 
have been developed to meet the needs and exploit the strengths of the 
adult professional learner. 



The value of the model, in terms of the cffectiNcncss of programs 
designed under it, *ill be discussed by Tito Guerrero of Corpus Chnsti 
State University and Patricia Campbell of Campbell- Kiblci Associates. 
Tito Cucrrero will discuss 'The Effects on Participants" of the icscarch 
development seminars' developed under the model He will aiulwe how 
attending the seminars affected participants' efforts to do, present, and 
publish research, write proposals, and seek further training He avill also 
examine the effccti\eftess of the seminars in facilitating research 
networks and in encouraging participants to become more involved in 
the "Washington scene " Patnc 14 Campbell will examine 'The Kffects 
on Developers" of participating in the model prfegriiu Her discussion 
will cover the ways that team participation fostered piofcsiion.il grouth in 
terms of traditional measures (i e , publications, grants), and it will also 
focus on the changes working ma multicultural, iionlncuichi.il R&D 
atmosphere has had 011 iridix idnal views of the research and development 
x process. 



Elois Scott 
2109 GPA 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32601 

Mary V. Brown 
Broad IMPACTS 
PO Box 331 
Horsham, PA 19044 
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Tito Guerrero 
College of Education 
Corpus Chnsti State University 
6300 Ocean Avenue 
Corpus Christie. TX 78412 

Patncia Campbell 
Campbell Kibler Associates 
450 Red Hill Road 
Middletown, NJ 07748 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF UCADEUSIUF AND ACCESS TO 
LEADERM!!P POSITIONS IN TWO 8 Ell VICE PROFESSIONS: 
EDUCATION AJVD HEALTH CARE 



Recent f<nilniK% we presented crmccininK ch^Mctenstics, support 
svstrms foi Inikrslnp activity visibility in careers, and sponsorship of 
men and women K-.ulcn in two service professions ctlni .ition and health 
tare The finding will be vicwid from the perspective of career 
development literature and the literature on the personal and 
motional socialization of women, as sscll as from the perspective of 



the literature on ou;.i ni/ations. . 

Janice Cro*-Jv1.mn/a presents "SMtus Attainment and Access to 
Power of a Group of School Superintendents Winifred Scott presenb 
•Chaiattet.st.es of leadership in a Health IWcsi.on, Lib Cordon 



reports some "Uadcish,p Behaviors of a Coup of School 
The parx.n will be discussed by James Prasher and Rarnona hasher of 
Ceorpu State Un.xcrsit) 



The papers presented and discussed in this symposium are important 
for several reasons llicie has long ken an interest ,n leadership 
characteristics and characteristics related to achievement In the past 
researchers have often focused on aggrrpatcd groups of a< hicvers -and 
nonach.cvers in school, in an attempt to isolate predictors of 
achievement. Toda> there is a movement in certain research areas to take 
an m-depth approach and investigate high achievers from a micro 
perspective m an effort to M in new understanding about character* ,cs 
of achievement and leadership. All three of these W»J»™"« 
in-depth characteristics of groups of persons who have achieved in their 
respective occupational fields 



In addition, there is buigeomng^ntercst in women in careers because 
of recent affirmative action legislation and the traditional view that 
leadership and the female role are contradictory or at best ambivalent. 
The Scott paper compares women leaders in a health profession with 
non-leaders The Crow-Maienia study examines' women school 
superintendents and a group of men«upenntendents The Cordon paper 
compares leadership behaviors of female principals and male principals. 

Finally, a systems approach that considers the interaction of the 
individual with the organization has been incorporated to some extent in 
all the papers. Scott reports effects of some' intermediary socialization 
variables that affect access to leadership positions. Crow-Maicnza 
examines the organizational structures of opportunity and power as they 
surface in the careen of school superintendents. Cordon has investigated 
the effects of the organization^ on the leadership behavior of school 
principals. 

Various methodologies have been employed. Cordon interviewed J2 
school principals and observed and scored their behaviors at faculty 
meetings. Scotf applied chi- square and discriminant analysis to data 
obtained on mailed questionnaires returned by 587 Occupational 
therapists. Crow-Maienza employed a case study approach and analyzed 
data from questionnaires and open-ended interviews conducted with 22 
school superintendents Results fromall the studies have implications for 
♦h?:. interc-lJ in leadership and achievement characteristics. 



Janice Grow Maienza 

934 Park Aye. 

River Forest, II 60305 



Wirtifred Scott 

.3634 South Rhode* Ave 

Chicago, IL 60653 



Lila Gordon 

2304 Tenth Ave. East 

Seattle, WA 96102 
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POWFR STRATEOIK8 FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ACADEMIC WOMEN 



'Hu purpose of the vyrnposium is to present and discuss some of the 
ciitu.il tactor\ tli.it inflia ne'e the admission of women into leadership 
positions in the ,k.hI< iok world Strategies fen achieving equal status for 
women in the held will k described based on icsultyof current research 
The topus to be addres*ed are summarized below 

It has Urn documented that women do not advance as rapidly or to 
the s<iim level in organizations as do men The evaluation process is 
considered one aspect of the social psychological dynamics mat enter 
into tUr-^^i^ncenicnt process Because evaluation criteria are 
constrm ted And weighted by cvaluators, personal belief systems may 
come to ojK-r^te in ancf define the process Frequently these belief 
systems represent male values and have been shown to penalize women 

Thr conditions under which women assume leadership will be 
dist uwd as they h late to tiic evaluation process How the identilication 
of tpuific points of mlcrvcntion ran be guided by an understanding of 
th< ex ,ilnatioiVproce.ss and what women can do to improve their chances 
fur |*isih\<* evaluation under certain organizational conditions will t>c 
des. nl ed » 

AJiu-viit^ujual op{x>rt\inity for women aiadeoucs and researchers 
means that ttohien shooM be represented in all academic ranks and 
"l?n urr m ryotaortton to their numbers, thev should receive cquaJ-pav for 
equal work t Jiavc research facilities and resources comparable^ those 
given to ruea, and srrve ai grant and journal referees in proportion to 
Mini numbers 

For women to achieve such eijual participation, efforts based on 
inn i|x isonal. org.mi/ational. institutional, and nationahlegal strategies 
rim J he employed in addition to individual efforts Each of these 
sti.. f n«s will be explored anef examples considered 

Marlaine I.ch kheed 
\ Fdiu ational Iesfinq Service 

Prim eton NJ OHM 1 



\ Caroline Hodqes Per sell 
VNii*w York University 
)}) i Jniversity Plai e Sociology 
tiy\K> York. NY 10003 




In the area of vocatioii.il education, women are not no*irc«iS|\ 
represented in the administrative area Mr ritific ation of \.u uns i» ' i': •! to 
this uuderrepresriihition was undertaken in a revuss ol tin i orient 
htnatiiic The study di\tingmshcd between the :iitcri*;rs«»u il and 
organizational factors that influenced women who were in or who were 
considering administrative positions 

A companion studv examined the states* current requirt nu u* v f<*r 
certification in vcxatiunal education administration I he I'm* 1 <»l 'he 
stud) was to determine the number or women who are qiulihid for 
and/or hold certificates to administer vocational programs as w<_ 11 js those 
women who hold such positions 

Productivity is conside red an important factor for hirmg, promotion, 
and sjl.iry m< teases Are factors w ithin produc tiv it) , such as r. of rhers of 
artiJcs published, papers presented, and c itations equally m.p >:? *n* fo: 
males and females' -i^M 

A survey currently utif^va), is designed to describe the proJuc'r its 
of Division E rneuihr rs A comparison of trie U>ch and rvpe. of 
piodm tiviry by sex and ethnic group will in: made to de'e rmii:i ^ ' *:a', 
pcrtiived |*>wer both within Division F and within the academe 
dm iphnes represented within Division fc, If differences in pn»dm tiviry 
and/or \k rcc ptions of power are fuund in terms of < x or ethnic, group, 
rccommc nda lions w ill !;c rna^H^Tassist those gioups ;n becoming more 
professionallv productive 



Ulen Bowers 

National Center tor He scar eh & 

ViK tition.il rr.ciuc ation 
Ohio State University » 
1%0 Kenney Road 
Columbus. OH 43210 • 

Susan Thomas 
103 Sanded 

Honda State University 
Tallahassee, PL 3230*) 



A Longitudinal Evaluation of a Skills Training Program to 
Advanco Woman In Higher Education Administration 

| KAN Nil | SPHZr.R and 1.11. LI S HORNIO,, Wrllesley Colle K c 

A follow up study vAs conducted of the participants of the 
Administrative Skills Program which was held at Wclleslcy College 
during 1977 |9 7 8 and a group of ddminstiators who did not attend the 
program to evaluate the effectiveness of the program in aiding career 
advancement and in developing a network of professional peers 
Background mforrnaJion was collected m \9 r H and follow-up, outcome 
data 2 vcars later The skills program will be described and the result* of 
the follov'Up study will he presented Comparisons will he made 
between the two groups as well as combining the data to assess the career 
histories and p*i?hs of women administrators 

Jeanne J opeizer 
Lilli S Horniq 
Wellesley ( 'olleqe 
828 Washington Ave 
Wellcsley. MA 021H1 
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WOMEN IN ACADEME AND ADMINISTRATION 



rsyfthotoetitl D«r*lopm«iit of Vlmmmn Coll«ffo Fr— H— Mm f 
Integration of PrsfoMlonal and O#o4«r Kolmm 

JAN SCI INUKWLER. Il»c Wright Institute 

Tim >tiu)y contributes to exiting rocjreli on women's professional 
roks and locusts on professional and gender role integration of 41 
wornci college presidents Scores on psychometric measures and 
wit- ratings of Career Satisfaction and Role Harmony" on author- 
developed questionnaire were croM-tnbutoted with demographic 
personality, and sitnational varuMi s Scvcnty-m percent rrpoited high 
carecf satisU tinii, S6 percent c\\* uciurd some stum integrating tlicir 
roles Partici|<.t:tv were superior f<mctiomn<; vvomeii vutliinosl scores 
above the mean on pcrsoriahrv mc.iviicv Findings were interpreted in 
light of pcnoiuliry theories (Krcud. Iun£, Enkson)and sck tal psychology 
(U-vinson, Saoford), Results have implicahoni for women aspiring to 
leadership positions /^\ 

A Thaor«tl<m! Modal (of AffTriuativa Action Implementation 

ROBERT E KUCKt.R M THOMAS I. 1 IIOMAS. Un.vrmty of JCinws 
This paper develops/ a theouhc il model tlial can be used to 
empirically examine the implementation „f Affirmative Action in 
universities Public universities w ill be used as data siti s Results indicate 
that women and minorities arc bc.ni; placed in institutional positions to 
meet the federal mandate of Affirmative Action, assurance that feoYral 
monies are not terminated, and some incorporation of talented members 
of these d^crmiinjtcd groups Also, women and minorities arc being 
placed in positions that do not have the access to the environment, and 
do not have control over the resources that predominately white, male, 
college administrators have 

The Development of ft Transportable Leadership and 
Management Program for Women In Higher Fduoatioa 

JOAN P SHAPIRO, Umvertih of I cum\ Kami. CYNTHIA SfcCOR and 
ANN BUTCH ARt, Higher Education Resource Scrv»cc 

This study examines the impact of forfnative evaluation on a women's 
training program at three test sites Assessment of obotades encountered 
in implementing and disseminating and innovative postsecondary 
educational program were considered Both qualitative and quantitative 
evaluative techniques were used to modify the model and to assess its 
impact The tctnl'i indicated that formative evaluation can be highly 
effective in modifying this model, and that user adaptability of the 
: program is essential fox its successful implementation It was concluded 
; that formative evaluation can assert a pivotal influence on the "transport" 
| ability" and acceptance of a complex model for -change. 



Waves Hveatora In the State of WaefclmgUm Status, 
(taallftsatisas, and Aspirations for Bdaeattonal Leadership 

MILFORD C COTTRELL and FRANCKS C RUDlfHtngluin toung 
University * * . 

This study determined the professional status, quahf.i ations and 
aspirations of Washington state women educators. Conclusions were (1) 
Competent women educators have exhibited the maturity, experience 
and training to attain success in administrative roles, (2) aspiring women 
educators are strongest in those qualification! identified as most valuable 
for administrative positions; (3) responsibility and challenge, concern for 
making change and professional advancement affect the aspiration' of 
women educators more than salary, staff expectations or sex discrimina- 
tion; and (4) models and mentors, advanced study and family had the 
greatest influence on the professional direction of women educators 

The Cffeetlveness of Four VTosaen Aasslnlstratissi Alvosasy 
Miosis 

MARTHA- L SMITH and ACNES B TOWARD. SEDL, EFFIE H 
JONES. American Association of School Admin istraton. LENOR 
HERSEY, New England Coalition for Educational Leaden. LILLIAN 
WOO, Center lor Women in Educational Leadership. CAROL 
EDWARDS, Southern Coalition for Educational Equity 

The objective of the paper is to describe and assess the effective nc»4Jl 
four models of women adriun.stration adsocacy efforts currently in 
operation, all loosely coupled under the title of Project AWARE nic 
maior professional administration organiiation sponsors and coordinates 
the four models sponsored by AASA; (1) an individual membership 
organization structured as a confederation of su state units, (2) an 
individual internship program designed and operated by a university 
tenter for women; (3) involving individuals sclented from state education 
agencies. $ovcrnorV offices, and legislative staff is operated by a regional 
educational laboratory; and W an information exchange and hntogc 
model, operated by an organization committed to monitoring regional 
sex and minority equality The paper rcpiescnts a rationale for each 
model witli a discussion of its effect in terms of stated ob|ectives and 
describes the coordinating mechanism and presents daU indicating the 
positive impact of sponsorship by the association 
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MENTORING AND THE WOMAN SCHOLAR 



Tna Status and Naada of Woman Seholara 

MARY L. SPENCER and EVA F. BRADFORD, Center for Women 
Scholar? of Americas Behavioral Research Corporation 

Changes in the status of women scholars are reviewed and major 
barriers to progress identified. The needs of over 1,000 women scholars 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, from colleges and universities with 
varying characteristics and from a variety of nonacademic settings were 
assessed. ResuUs address (1) extent and nature of perceived discrimina- 
tion, (2) the array of needs and suggested solutions in career planning and 
'development; (3) priorities among needs; (4) suggested policy changes 
and needs for professional training; and (5) how needs and solutions \ary 
with academic degree status, discipline, worksetting, age, racial/ethnic 
identity, and family circumstances. 

Evaluation of ths Uniraraity of Tannssaas Pradootoral 
Training Program Daalgnad to Inoraaaa Participation of 
Women and MUnorittaa in Educational Raaaarch 

WILMA W, JOZW1AK and TRUtiY W. BANTA, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. and WILLIAM C. WOLF, JR.. University of 
Massachusetts* Amherst 

Six female and/or minority doctoral students at the University <5f 
Tennessee administered their own NIE grant and program evaluation as 
part of their training in research. Assisted by a consultant, they designed 
and administered instruments to provide formative and summative 
evaluation of four program objectives. Project experiences in research 
did increase students' research productivity and self-assessments of their 
research skills. Several research proposals were written and funded. Each 
student presented at least two papers at regional or national meetings; 
each wrote an article for submission to a journal. One student sought 
employment and acquired a job in educational research. 
Eoonoroio Parity Batwaon Man and Woman Prsstdanttal 
Seholara % . ' ^ 

FEUCh A. KAUKMANN, and STEVEN B. SILVERN, Auburn 
University ' ' 

If the key to sex and racial equality is education of those suffering 
prejudice, then women who have received acknowledcgemcnt of their 
ability should evidence equality in employment status and income with a 
similar group of men. A sample of 322 Presidential Scholars were 
questioned regarding academic honors and awafds, occupational honors 
and awards, current employment status and income. Chi-square 
analyses indicated no differences in achievement and employment 
status. However, differences in income were significant between men 
and women. Education of those suffering from prejudice is not sufficient 
in bringing about equality. ^ ] x 

Mary L. Spencer 
Eva F. Bradford 
Center for Women Scholars 
» Americas Behavioral Research Corporation 
300 Broadway #23 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
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Sex Dlffaranoaa In Expectations of Mantors 

SANDRA/L. STEIN,' Rider College 

This study found that expectations of both doctoral and career mcntois 
were higher for male than fpY female college professors. Subjects were 
facufry members at a college and university in the Northeast. A survey 
questionnaire was distributed to which 96 (76.8%) professors responded. 

stitutional affiliation did not affect sex differences. However, whether 
one had a career mentor affected sex differences with all males and 
females wrth mentors having similar expectations and females without 
mentors having lower expectations. The existence of a doctoral mentor 
did not influence sex differences. Areas of difference fbr both generally 
concerned jobs and friendship. 

Paraonal Growth for Woman Graduata Students: Progrssalva 
or lUffrasslva i 

SALLY FRANEK, kOBERT BROWN, JANE BAACtC, ROSE 
ROllfMElEtCahd SANDRA GROH, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Although most problems faced by graduate students are the same 
regardless of gender, some problems are more significaftffoT women, 
graduate students. .This program presents data from i 2-year research 
project comparing a cross-section of male versus female graduate 
students from the beginning of the master's program to the end-of the 
doctoral program. Data was gathered using, a combination of 
questionnaires and selected personal interviews. Statistically significant 
differences were found between the sexes in some areas, particularly in 
regard to conflicts betwejen personal and professional roles. Pilot ' 
intervention programs will be discussed. 

Mantorlng and iha Young Professional Woman in Aoadsmla 

SUSAN LEE and SOLOMON CYTRYNBAUM, Northwestern University i 
THiis paper will examine the mentoring process in relation to young 1 
professional women in academia. It will explore and illustrate three * 
critical aspects of this, complex process: (1) a conceptualization of the 
mentoring process; (2) the major task and identity issues facing young 
professional women in academia; and (J) the potential contributions and 
limitations of mentoring to the survival and productivity of younger 
female mentees. Reflecting on the* increased attention paid to the 
conmbutian of mentoring by superordinates to the subordinate mentees in 
various organizational settings, this paper will illustrate a developmen- 
tal/social systems conceptual perspective of the mentoring relationship. ) 
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WOMEN IN THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 



Stigma: NoUa on tho Meaauramftnt of tho SpoiUd Identity of 
Woman In School Administration 

CATHERINE MARSHALL . University of Pennsylvania 

This research explored the process affecting the career decisionmak- 
ing, entry* a»d mobility of women in school administration. The research 
\ was guided by a framework derived from theory on careers and 
I professional socialization and from research on school administration 
I and on women: Data derived from open-ended interviewing of 25 
1 women in a range of positions in school administration were analyzed by 
j the constant-comparative method. The' analysis showed that women 

• encounter a social socialization process.called transition as they enter 
j school administration; During transition, women create techniques for 
J access, training, and for management of caien-iolc strain. This paper 

* focuses on an analysis of transition from the perspective of Coffmans 
5 study of abnormal people. Viewing administrators as "marginal men 

j and as "double deviants" provides a perspective that explains behaviors, 

I attitudes, and relationships women develop during transition*. 

' Womtn'i Salaries In Higher Education: A CtM Study 

j HELENAS S LEWIS and STANLEY S. RODIN, Western Michigan 

I University 

I This is an examination of hcuUy salaries in a Luge state university 
j through three consecutive salary researchers ( 1977-80). The research 
' sought tojdctcrminc if there ate differences in u.alc and female faculty 
\ salaries, lb* amount and explanatory factors. Also examined were the 
i effects of an cquitv adjustment 'Women weir fmuid to receive lower 
{ salaries than meg at all ranks, even with predictive variables contiollcd. 
! These differences persisted after the equity adjustments. The study 
\ develop; a methodological approach and creates the beginning* of a 
j longitudinal and cross-sectional data base for the examination of salary 
| discrimination against women in higher education. 
' Retention. Professional Development and ttnmltty of Ufa A 

• Comparative Study of Male^emale Nontenured Faoulty 

• RACHEL G. FUCHS and JESSIE LOVANO-KERR. Indiana Ijlnncrsity 

I A qualitative 'iaquiry was conducted on concerns of nontenured 
i faculty regarding retention, professional development and quality; of life, 
! after existing data revealed years of lower rates of retention for women, A 

• questionnaire was mailed to 100 tenure-line, nontenured women and 
) 100 mcif faculty. Response rate was 61 percent for women and 62 

percent for men. Results indicated that men and women respondents 
shared similar perceptions on (1) general personal evaluation of their 
professional lives, (2) viewpoints on career aspirations; (?) feelings of 
I insecurity, pressure and isolation. However, women indicated more 
j concerns and Jack of confidence regarding prospects for tenure. 
1 Stereotypic myths were not substantiated. 



"If They Can, I Can": Women Aspirants to Administrative 
Positions in Public Schools ; J 

SAKRE k\ EDSON, University of Oregon j 
Despite the diminishing numbers of women in school administration J 
and despite the obstacles in the field, there are a number of women who ! 
do aspire to become administrators. This descriptive, two- part study , 
focuses on womenactivelypreparingand competing for principaiships in s 
1979; 1 16 questionnaires from female aspirants in Oregon were selected j 
for computer analysis, while 21 women were chosen for taped \ 
interviews. Women expressed confidence in tjicir ability to do the job of j 
administration and to do the work better than most current 1 
administrators. The study examines current stereotypes of women in J 
administration, offering updated perspectives on female aspirants. « 
Superintending: Activities of Women Vtho Have Not Been 
Filtered Out <' 
NANCY J. P1TNFR, University of Oiegon 

The everyday activities of superintendents who also happen to be ' 
women served as a topic of inquiry. A description of the actual job of the ? 
superintendency— its structure and content— is presented utilizing three , 
frameworks: (a) a chronology of their activities, (b) an examination of j 
their network of contacts, and (c) an examination of their written* 
communications. The general findings of this stud) are that the activities * 
of surbutban school superintendents have .specific characteristics; 
regardless of the sex of the position incumbent. Some important ' 
differences between males and , females were uncovered. These 
differences are identified and explored. ■ 

! 
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Letter to NIE Minorities and Women's Program Projects 
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Research for Belter Schools, Inc 




444 North Third Stree^ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574-9300 



November 17, 1980 



Name 

Address 

City 

State ' 

Dear : e 

Since December 1979, Research for Better Schools, Inc., has been 
working on a project funded by the National Institute of Education's 
Minorities and Women's Program. A description of this project is en- 
closed. As you cAn see, we are developing a model to be used by agen- 
cies working with one or more State Education Agencies (SEAs) to help 
increase the participation of minorities and women in education R&D 
management. 

We are attempting to compile several annotated lists of success- 
ful practices that will become part of our model and we would like to 
include information on your JUE Minorities and Women's Program project. 
Please send to me any descriptive literature you have and any other in- 
formation that you think we might find useful. Also, if you have done 
any work along these lines within a state or have any ideas, please 
share them with us.- 



Thank you for your help. 



Sincerely, 



JBS: jc 
Enclosure 



Joanne Bf. Stolte 
Director, RBS Minorities 
and Women Project 
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APPENDIX N 

An Example of How RBS Disseminated Information Regarding 
the Third Sumner Institute for Educational Research 
on Asian and Pacific Americans: 

• Institute brochure 

• RBS Nevs Release 

\p Letter to Tri-State 
Asian-American Network 

• ; Letter to 'Individual 

• Response from Institute 
Applicant 

Telephone Response 
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I Third Summer Institute for 
I \ Educational Research on 

I Asian and Pacific Americans 



July 9-24, 1981 - 




NEWS RELEASE 

SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ON ASIAN AND PACIFIC AMERICANS 

u 

Research for Better School's Minorities 'and Women's Project announces 
an opportunity for researchers who wish to become be tte£, prepared in areas 

related to education RM): qualitative and quantitative research methods, 

••• # 

research issues on Asian and Pacific Americans, language proficiency assess- 
ment, and grantsmanship. Advanced doctoral students and postdoctoral 
scholars, especially those interested in research on Pacific Americans, are 
encouraged to apply for attendance at the 1981 Summer Institute in Hawaii 
(Hilo and Honlulu) which is being. co-hosted by the Asian American Bilingual 
Center of Berkley Unified School District and the University of Hawaii at 
Hilo and Manoa from July 9-24. A number of travel grants and living expense 
stipends will be awarded to participants based on need. Application deadline 
is March 31, 1981. For registration materials contact: Minorities and Women s 
Project, Research for Better Schools, Inc., 444 North Third Street, Philadelphi 
PA 19123 (215) 573-9300. 
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January 30, 19B1 



Krishna Lahiri 

311 Llandrillo Road 

Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004 



Dear Krishna, 

Enclosed is a news release which has been sent to the newsletters 
in the tri state area which are affiliated with the RBS Minorities and 
Women' 3 Project. I thought the Summer Institute for Educational Re- 
search on Asian and Pacific Americans would be of interest to you as 
on individual and as a member of the Asian American Council of Creater 
Philadelphia. Effort to circulate this information would be appreciated. 
Please let me know the response so I can forward the necessary number of 
applications. 



Sincerely, 



Pamela C. Rosen 
Research Associate, 

Educational Equity 



BCR/de 
Enclosure 



cc: J. Stolte 
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Research for Better Schoom, Inc. 




North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574- 



V 



Dear Colleague, 3 . ». * 

Enclosed is the application form for the Thirdfcummer -Institute 
for Educational Research on Asian and Pacific Americans to be held in 
Hawaii, July 9-24, 1981. Fifty participants will .be chosen. Travel 
grants and/or living expense stipends are available to a limited number 
based on financial need. The topics are timely and the lecturers are 
proficient in their fields. The experience will be worthwhile. 

Also unclosed is a description of. the RBS Minorities and Women 
project. It is the intent of this project to increase the participation 
of minorities and women in education R&D management positions through 
the publishing of news releases announcing skill building opportunities 
sucji as the Asian and Pacific American Seminar, conducting seminars for 
targeted audiences in the tri-state area, and providing technical assis- 
tance to projects whose directors are or whose topics focus on minorities 
and women. 

I *• 

Your name and address are now part of our network. In the event of 
subsequent opportunities that seem pertinent to your interests, a member 
of the RBS project staff will contact you \ Meanwhile, if there is any 
way in which I can be of assistance, please do not hesitate to contact me 
at the above address or phone, extension 323. 



Sincerely, 
/J 



Pamela C. Rosen 
Research Associate, 
Educational Equity. 



PCR/de 
'Enclosures 
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March 15. 1981 

Minorities and Women's Project 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

444 ilorth Third ^treet * - 

Philadelphia, PfiT XW3 

Dear Selection Committee: ' 

I am very much interested in attending the 1981 Summer 
Institute in Hawaii from July 9-2*+, and would appreciate 
specific information on submitting an application. I 
feel my background and credentials make me a suitable 
candidate for inclusion in the program. 

I am a doctoral .candidate at' New York University: having 
finished all my required coursework, I am currently em- 
barking on my dissertation in the field of linguistic re- 
search. I look forward to becoming better prepared in 
research methods and issues, and welcome the opportunity 
you are affording. 

I feel there is a strong need to promote awareness of re- 
, sources available to educators that will allow us to 
provide a better learning situation for Asian and Pacific 
Americans, and indeed, all bi-lingual students. As a 
0 r.eading resource consultant for the last eight years, I 
have seen the Eastern seaboard struggling to service those 
coming to us from foreigh shores. - For the past three years, 
I have been in a government funded position and have come 
to realize the grant money that is available to those with 
the know-how and skill to apply for it. 

» 

As you *are aware, doctoral candidacy puts an enormous fc 
' strain on the finances, and I would appreciate submitting, 
an application for a travel grant and a living expense 
stipend, , for I am^pjrfraid I ..cannot seriously consider . 
attending without financial assistance. 

Sincerely, , ? 
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RBS Minorities and Women Project 
Telephone Request Form 



* 

Person Calling Luj^v. Hrrlrr^ Date ^A//4 

Address *jOI C^lo^ i <Lc^i» dau^Z 



Phone Number 



i 



Occupation r / ^c^A^y^ (D<Z&L<r\ 

Areas of Education R&D interest 1 }n&u !s/*c~ j Om l4t^^^^ % //^^q/o^y 



, Request: 

Project information Information re RBS 



Additional information \^ (e.g. t from newsletter article) 



Technical Assistance 



Source of information re RBS ,M&W Project /l/u~ ll^&r?Lcjf~ 



Request response (carbon attached) 



Dpte request answered 
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RBS Minorities and Women Project 
Basic Parameters Regarding 1980 Workshop 

' • T.. 

one workshop will be held for all^ three states ' 

the workshop wiU be invitational (SEA liaison and other 
SEA personnel will select the participants); therefore, 
there will be no mass mailing, no "announcement to par- 
ticipate" in newsletters 

/ 

five to eight participants will be selected from each state 
(fifteen, to twenty-four participants in all) 

the term "workshop" will be replaced by the term " seminar" 
which appears to be more appropriate 

the seminar will be held in Philadelphia at RBS * 

the seminar will be one day in duration (9:30 arf to 4:00 pm); 
overnight accomodations will not be necessary 

no particular education level or professional work background 
will be required for attendance 

RBS will provide all materials for participants (e.g., name 
badges, folders, reprinted articles) . * , 

RBS will provide lunch and transportation costs - car pools 
will be encouraged 



1 
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Needs Assessment^Pxe-seminar Correspondence 



Letter of Invitation 
Letter of Confirmation 
Preliminary Agenda . 
Pre-seminar Questionnaire 
Description of Speakers 
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Rtuarch for Better Schools, Inc. 




444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574-9300 



Septembe^ 



1980 



Name 
Street - 
City, State 



Dear 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) and the (state) 

(DPE/DPI) cordially invite you to attend a: seminar . 

entitled "Needs Assessment: Techniques and Application for Assessing the 
Participation of Minorities and .Women in Education R&D Leader ship /Manage- 
ment." This seminar is sponsored by RBS as part of a grant from the 
National Institute of Education 1 s Minorities and Women* $ Program, (See 
the attached project description for further information,) The seminar is 
scheduled for October 29, 1980 at the offices of Research for fetter Schools, 
444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 19123". 

s , This seminar will last fojr one full day. The morning will be devoted 
to an overview of* the latest techniques of needs assessment.. In the after- 
noon, you, will be asked to- help adapt a needs assessment instrument to the 
particular context of your state and help design* a needs assessment survey 
to be conducted by RBS during j.980-81. A copy of a tenative agenda and a 
description of the featured speakers are enclosed*' ~ . 

Seminar participants are being invited from the tri-state area of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania* Participants will represent the state education 
agency, intermediate service agencies, and local education agencies who have 
an interest in needs assessment and/or the participation of minorities and woAen 
in education R&D leadership and management. 

As part of the seminar, RBS will cover the costs of registration, lunch, 
and your transportation. We would like to encourage you to form car pools and 
you should know that parking is free at RBS, Due to limited funds, we cannot 
offer to pay for hotel rooms ox other meals, A map is enclosed, 
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Participation is limited and arrangements are presently being made. 
We would appreciate your returning- the enclosed registration card as soon 

as possible. If you have any questions, please feel free to call _ 

(SEA liaison to RBS Minorities and Women project) at _____ 

or me at (215) 574-9300. 



t 



JBS/de * 
Enclosures 



Sincerely, 



Joanne B. Stolte 
Director, RBS Minorities 
and Wpmen Project 



b 



cc: 



SEA Liaison to the RBS Minorities 
and Women Project 



Division Head of Participant 




for Better Schools, Inc. 




North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574-9300 



October 24, 1980 



Name 
Address 
City • 
State 



Dear : \ 

; I am pleased that you will be able to attend the Research for 
Better Schools seminar on October 29. Registration will begin at 
8:30 a.m. (coffee and donuts will be available) and the, seminar 
will begin promptly at 9: 30 a.m. Please try to arrive no later 
than 9:15 a.m. , ■ ' J 

Enclosed you will find a brief questionnaire^ tfiat we would 
like you to 'complete and return .to RBS, in the envelope provided, 
by October 15 so we might better plan for your participation. 

Also enclosed you will find directions to RBS. We encourage 
you to form car pools and remember, parking is free at RBS. Your 
car mileage and/or train ticket will be* reimbursed; however, cab 
fare cannot be covered. If you will be arriving by train, please 
call Pam Rosen, Tommye Casey,, or me at (215) 574-9300 during the 
week of October 20 to make arrangements to be picked up at 30th 
Street Station. 

I look forward to seeing you on October 29. 

Sincerely, 




Joanne B. Stolte 
Director, RBS Minorities 
and Women Project 



Enclosures 





Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women Project 

1980 Seminar Agenda 

"Needs Assessment: Techniques and Application for Assessing 
the Participation of Minorities and Women in Education R&D 
Leadership and Management" 



Morning Session (9:30 - 12:00) "Needs Assessment: An Education R&D Skijl" 

• Address by Betty Mae Morrison, University of Michigan 

"Setting Planning Priorities" 

• The basic concepts, mc5<Iels, and procedures of needs assessment wilfl 
be described and examined by the RBS needs. assessment staff. Based 
on a pre-seminar questionaire, the participants will be divided into 
two or more groups which will allow for previous experience with needs 
assessment. (Following the seminar, the participants will be better 
prepared' to identify problems; therefore, they will be more successful 
in planning and apcoraplishing tasks. Some participants will have ex- 
changed ideas regarding the state-of-the-art of needs assessment.) 

Lunch (12:00 - 1:30) . • 

• Keynote address by Patricia B. Campbell, Campbell-Kibler Associates 

"Power, Leadership, and the Underrepresented" 

Afternoon Session (1:30 - A : 00) "Planning for a*Needs Assessment Regarding 

Minorities and Women in Education R&D 
Leadership" 

• An instrument designed to identify the needs of an agency conducting 
R&D regarding the participation of minorities and women in education 
R&D management will be presented and reviewed. Examples of areas 
considered in the instrument will be: underutilization, adverse impact, 
tracing into lower paying And less desirable jobs, and inadequate work 
conditions. The participants will break into state delegations to help 
the RBS staff adap*t the instrument to. their states' organizational 
structure, size, etc. A „ 

• Break 

■ 

• A needs assessment plan (design) will be introduced and the participants, 
within their state groups, will help, the RBS staff to adapt this design. 
(The seminar participants will be able to help in the conduct of the RBS 
needs assessment regarding the participation of minorities and women in 
education R&D leadership. The participants will also be able to utilize 
needs assessment concepts and methqdologies In their career.) 
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In ondvi ioK RBS to provide you mXh a s minor appropriate to your back- 
ground, plexue iUJL oat tka> questionnaire and return it to Research ior 
Better School* in the attached enveZope by October 15, 1980 . 



P RE-SEMINAR QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 1 i a 

H 2 3 h 

E o w o 

o co. co ss 



Have you ever read about the basic concepts, ■ rn PI I — II — I 

models, methodologies, etc. of needs assessment? LJ LJ LJ LJ 

Have you ever used needs assessment" data to plan, n I — II — II — I 

make decisions, or establish policy? ' LJ LJ LJ 

Have you ever conducted a nee4s assessment? □ □ □ □ 

From your perspective, how useful are needs assessment data in planning, 
making decisions, or determining policy? 

very useful 
useful D 
not useful □ 
4 not sure L — 1 



What particular knowledge or skills' regarding needs assessment would you 
like to gain through participation in this seminar? 



4- 
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Dr. Betty Mae Morrison, Professor of Education at the University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor), where sh6 teaches research design and statistics, 
is nationally known for her research. in the areas of locus of control , 
and socialization of children In the classroom. Her studies include 
"Two-Way Socialization in the Classroom" and "Education, La|>or Market 
Experience, and Current Expectancies of Black and White Men and Women/ 1 
The latter study, based on a national sample, examines locus of control 
and the effect of past experiences and education through examination of 
sex, race, age, current behavior, and marketplace positions. 

Her many other activities* include direction of an NIE Minorities 
and Women's Program project (training minority pnd women researchers) 
and service on the Advisory Board for the National Center for Education 
> Statistics and panels for various federal agencies, including the 
National Science Foundation and the National Institute of Education. 



Dr. Patricia B. Campbell, of Campbell-Kibler Associates, Red Bank, 
New Jersey, is a nationally known leader in the field of educational 
equity. An experienced researcher, trainer, and administrator, she has 
published a number of books and articles in this area and has developed 
thirteen multi-media instructional units on stereotyping in education 
for use by teachers and teacher educators. Currently, she is working 
on a m6nograph on the effects of sex and race bias in research methods. 

In her role as a consultant, Dr. Campbell has worked with individ- 
ual schools and districts in a variety of areas, including needs assess- 
ment, program evaluation, and in-service training. She is also the 
head of - the Curriculum Planning Team for the National Institute of 
Education's Minority and Women's Program, which supports projects de- 
signed to increase the participation of minorities and women in educa- 
tional research and development. 
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APPENDIX Q 



Needs Assessment Seminar Materials: 

• Agenda 

• Handouts 

- Needs Assessment Purposes and Issues 

- Needs Assessment Models and- 
Methodologies 

- Small Group Discussion for Providers 

- Small Group # Discussion for Users 

• Post-seminar Questionnaire 
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"Needs Assessment: Techniques and Application for Assessing 
the Participation of Minorities and Women in Education R&D 
Leadership and Management" 



Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women Project Seminar 

October 29, 1980 

Agenda 



ERIC 



8:30 Registration, coffee and donuts \ 

9:30 Overview: RfiS Minorities and Women Project 

Joanne B. Stolte, Director, RBS Special Projects Division 

9:35 Welcome 

John E. Hopkins, Executive Director, RBS 

Needs Assessment: An Education R&D Skill 

9:40 Address: Setting Planning Priorities 

Betty Mae Morrison, University of Michigan 

10:00 Needs Assessment: Purposes and Issues 

Richard Spanier,, Director, RBS Regional Needs Assessment 

10:20 Needs Assessment?!* Models and Methodologies 

Beth Woolf , Research Associate, RBS Regional Needs Assessment 

11:00 Break 

11:15 Group Meetings (Users and Providers of Needs Assessment 
Data) : Questions and Answers 

11:45 Summary of Group Meetings 

12:00 Lunch/Professional Networking 

1:00 ? Keynote Address: Power, Leadership, and the Under represented 
Patricia B. Campbell, Campbell-Kibler Associates 

Planning for a Needs Assessment Regarding Minorities and Women in Education 
R&D Leadership and Management v 



1:30 

1:50 

2:00 

2:15 
3:00 
3:10 
3:55 



The RBS Minorities and Women Project Needs Assessment 
Joanne B. Stolte. 

Review of RBS Needs Assessment Design 

Alicia King, Research Associate, RBS Regional Needs Assessment 

Review of Draft RBS Needs Assessment Instruments . 
Alicia King 

State Meetings: Adaptation ofMJSS Needs Assessment Design 
Break 

State Meetings: Adaptation of RBS Needs Assessment Instruments. 



Summation 
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Needs Assessment Purposes and Issues 



I. Purposes of Needs Assessment (Handout) 

A. Food for Thought 

B. Program/Policy Justification 

C. Predicting Responses to Programs/Politics 

D. Distributing Control Over Educational Policy 

E. Achieving Measurable Improvement t 

II. Examples ofc Needs Assessments (Handout) 
A. Teacher Preparation in Special Ed, 

1 B. Title I Reallocation 

\ C. Perceptions of SEA Performance 

| D. Defining Focus and Mission of Lab 

>~v. E. Identifying Statewide Student Needs 

F. Identifying Technical Assistance Needs 

». 

« -III. Issues 

A. Definition of Need (Handout) 

1. Kaufman 

2. Scriven 

3. Ellett and Schumener 

B. Politics of Needs Assessment 

C. Paradox of Consensus 

D. Macro-Needs Assessment vs. Micro-Needs Assessment 



t 
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PURPOSES FOR CONDUCTING NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 



PURPOSE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



• Intended primarily to provide information 
to" stimulate the development: of new poll- 



cies or programs 



• Data may be ,only one aspect offlfH more com- 
plicated decision process 

• Greater concern with the richness arid 
variety of data than with quantitative 
procedures 



PROGRAM OR POLICY 
JUSTIFICATION 



i 



Intended to justify, through public dis- 
closure, how a policy or program decision 
was reached 



PREDICTING RESPONSES TO 
PROGRAMS OR POLICIES 



Data presented ajre directly related to 
implementation decision 



Intended to predict reaction to various 
program or policy alternatives . 

Methodology heavily influenced by the. 
need to predict, public reaction as in 
market research and pqlitical polling 



DISTRIBUTING CONTROL 

OVER EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



Intended to involve the public directly in 
policy or program development 

f 

Data used directly in establishing policy 
or program direction through teferenda, 
goal setting exercises, etc. • 



ACHIEVING MEASURABLE 
IMPROVEMENT 



Intended to identify needs directly so 
that plans for improvement: may, be devel- 
oped 

Use of t*hard" assessment data coupled 
with a^iecisi,on~making process for rank- 
ing needs according, to priority 

Call iOr repeated measures to determine m 
effectiveness of implemented policies "or 
programs 
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\ Needs Assessment Models and Methodologies _ 

I. Discrepancy Model vs. Diagnostic Model (Handout) 

II. .Goal Ratinl Procedures—What Ought to Be/Minimum Satisfactory- Level 

A. Likertl Scale % 
. B. Card Sort 1 
,C. Budget Allocation 

D. Paired-Weighting Procedure (Handout) 

E. Magnitude Estimation Scaling 

III. Gathering Data on Existing Conditions—What Is 

A. Survey Questionnaire 

B. Student Performance Data 

C. Other Existing Data 

IV. Discrepancy Surveys (Handout) 

A. Batelle Surveys 

B. Westinghouse Surveys 

C. Institutional Goals Inventory * 
V. Needs Assessment Kits (Handout) 

A. ACNAM 

B. CSE < * 

C. PDK (Handout) 

VI. Specialized Techniques 
Ji. Critical Incident 

B. Delphi 

C. Fault Tree Analysis * 
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"Needs Assessment: Techniques and Applications for 
Assessing the Participation of Minorities and Women 
in Education R&D Leadership and Management 

Small Group Discussion 

Pre-seminar questionnaires returned to RBS indicated that-one group of 
participants (providers of needs assessment data) is interested, pri- 
marily in issues related to the design and implementation of needs assess- 
ments. A second group (users of needs assessment data) is Interested 
more in the application^ of needs assessment results, in planning. This 
small group meeting is intended for providers of needs assessment data . 

Participants in each group represent a wide range of familiarity with - 
needs assessment concepts and practical experience. For that reason we 
encourage all members of the group to contribute fully sharing their own 
expertise and professional experiences. 



Suggested Topics 

1. The development and use of a needs assessment plan 

2. Instrument development 

3. Use of secondary source^ of information 

4. Use of needs assessment data in resource allocation 



r 
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"Needs Assessment: Techniques arrd Applications for 
Assessing the Participation of Minorities and Women 
in Education R&D Leadership and Management " 



Small Group Discussion 



Pre-seminar questionnaires returned to RBS indicated that one group of 
participants (providers of needs assessment data) ie interested pri- 
marily in issues related to the design and implementation of heeds 
assessments. A second group (users of needs assessment data) is inter- 
ested more in the application of needs assessment results in planning. 
This small group meeting is intended for users of needs assessment data. 

Part£et$ants in each group represent a wide range of familiarity with 
needs assessment concepts' and practical experience. For that reason we 
"encourage all members of the group to contribute fully sharing their own 
expertisp and professional experiences. ^ 



Suggested Topics ^ 
lj Interpretation of neejis assessment results 
2i Effective planning strategies using needs assessment data 
Development of data gathering systems 
.Assessing the value of needs data presented/to planners ■ 
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Vita* i corrplvte, tlvti qtmtLonncuAe, btioKt leaving today and xvtuAn It to 
the UBS MjiojlcUqa and Women Vtiojexit htabh. 



Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women Project Seminar 
"Needs Assessment: Techniques and Application" 



POST-SEMINAR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Yes 



No 



Did ttilsj seminar offer you &ny new information about 
the concepts, models i and/or procedures -bf needs 
assessment? 



□ • □ 



Were yoju provided with the knowledge or skills you 
expectejd concerning needs assessment concepts, 
models, and/or procedures? 



□ 



□ 



Were* yoiu comfortable with the morning session group- 
ing arrangements based on needs assessment experi- 
ence and present occupational needs? 



□ □ 



Did the seminar provide an adequate rationale for 
the need to assess the, participation of minorities 
and women in education R&D management? 



□ 



Did the state meetings in the afternoon facilitate 
the adaptation on the needs as^ssment to your 

state? 0 4 

■4 

Were the invited speakers appropriate 1 to the seminar? 

Did the seminar facilitate networking among your tri- 
state colleagues? 



□ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



Will you be able to use the needs assessment concepts j — | i — i 
and methodologies presented in your present position? ' — ' 7— ' 



Were the logistical arrangements for the seminar sat- | — | r—i 
isfactory (meeting rooms, luncheon arrangements)? }—* ' — • 
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, - Yes No 

Would you be willing to help develop suggestions/ j~J [~| 
recommendations from an analysis of the needs assess- 
ment data? , ? 



Are there other education R&D skills /techniques you 
feel are needed by minorities and women to achieve 
management /leadership positions? 

If yes, please list those skills or techniques. *. . 



□ □ 



Having participated in this seminar, how do you now perceive the, usefulness t 
of needs assessment data in planning, making decisions, or determining 
policy? , 

very useful 
useful Q 
not useful Q] 

^ t not sure | | 

" ' 4 * 

( * 

Other Comments : • 
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APPENDIX 'R 

Needs Assessment Post-seminar Correspond 

• Letter of Appreciation 

* Post-seminar Questionnaire Summary 



RcMtorch for Better Schools, Inc 




444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 • (215) 574-9300 

.; e ':'\ . .. 



October 31, 1980 



Dear .Colleague , 



I want to thank you for your participation in the Research for 
Better Schools Needs Assessment Seminar earlier this week. As re- 
quested, 1 am enclosing 3 copy of the letter I read during the seminar 
from the chief state school officer for your state. 



AKo enclosed is a copy of an article that just appeared in the 
October issue of Educational Researcher that addresses the rdle and 
status of minorities in education R&D. The entire October issue was 
devoted to the concerns of minorities in education R&D and we will be 
adding these articles to our bibliography. " a 

Under separate cover we have mailed to you two more volumes re- 
porting on the conferences on the educational and occupational needs 
of minority women. (They arrived one day late!) 

Again, thank you fot your participation and please keep the RBS 
Minorities 'and Women Project in mind if you see something you think 
would be of interest to us. 



Sincerely, 



JBS/de 
Enclosures 



<kj Joanne B. Stolte 
Director, 

RBS Minorities and 
Women Project 



cc: T. Casey 
P. Rosen 
E. Newcomb 
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PCeoAfe complete tki* quUtionncuAt betfo/te living today and KzAuKn It to 
the. rSS.hUn&fbUtu and Women VAojftct *tail. 



Research for Better Schools Minorities and Women Project Seminar 
"Needs Assessment: Techniques and Application" 



POST-SEMINAR QUESTIONNAIRE 



Did this seminar offer you any new information about 
the concepts , models, and/or procedures of needs 
assessment? * 



Yes 



No 



Were you provided with the knowledge or skills your 
expected concerning needs assessment concepts, 
models, and/or procedures? 



□ 



Were you comfortable with the morning session group- 
ing arrangements based on needs assessment experi- 
ence and present occupational needs? ' 

f: 

Aid the seminar provide an adequate rationale for 
the need to assess the participation of minorities 
and women in education R&D management? 



0 



m 



Did the state meetings in the afternoon facilitate 
the adaptation on the needs assessment to your 
state? 

Were the invited speakers appropriate to the seminar?^ 



m go 



Did the seminar facilitate networking among your tri- 
state colleagues? 

WiH you be able to use the needs assessmeht > e6ncepts 
and mt'tfiodologies presented in your present position? 



® 



Wt»ro the logistical arrangements for the seminar sat- 
isfactory (meeting^rooms , luncheon arrangement^)? 



0 
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\ ' Yes No 



Would you be willing to help develop suggestions/ 
recommendations from ^ analysis, of the needs asses*- 
merit data? " ^ - 

Are there other education R&D skills/ techniques you 
feel are needed by minorities and women to achieve 
^management/ leadership positions? 

If yes, please list those skills or techniques 

' ~, 1 fl lHlls • how to beat the "system" that oniy 

• human development skills all ggsjor horizontal moves 
g mentorin g — — ; • managerial skills 

. leadership styles learning th^ " system" 

^ dealing with stress/anxiety * developing /channels or communicati on 

• educational °PP ort, " 1 " i " . „ within- the hi erachy 

. opportunities for in^rnships ^ to Lke use or a networking ' 

• learning the "unwritten rules • now ~ T 

• learning political structure system : 

Having participated' in this seminar, how do you now perceive the usefulness 
of needs assessment data in planning, making decisions/ or determining 
policy? from pre-seminar qu estionnaire 

• 13 very useful 



use ful Q 
not useful (_] 
not sure Q] 



Other Comments: 
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APPENDIX S 

Newsletter Article: Search for 
Minority and Women Project Directors 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 
Monthly Bulletin of The Delaware Department of Public Instruction 
Planning, Research -and Evaluation Division 
Bulletin #64 November 1980 



NOTICE: 



PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Research for Better Schools, Inc., is trying to identify minority and woman project 
directors in education R & D in the tri-etate sres of Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(Education R & D as used here includes , but is not confined to research, development, 
dissemination, utilization, and evaluation.) If y9tfare directing a project, please aend 
your name, address, and the title of your project to: Joanne B. Stolte, Research foi 
Better Schools, 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 19123. This identif ication is 
treing conducted as part of a project to increaae the participation of mlnoritiea and women 
in education R&D, funded by the National Institute of Education 9 a Mlnoritiea and Women 9 a 
Program. 
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APPENDIX T 

Annotated Bibliography on Career Development 



REFERENCES FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 

I 

Bo Ilea, R.N. The three boxes of life and how to get out of them: Ah 
introduction to life/work planning. Berkeley, Calif Ten Speed 
Press, 1978. ^ , 

This book, a pKacXlcal, how-to^io-lt manual on life/work planning, 

pKesents a philosophy of life, exercises to analyze your own 4>t&U_ 

ation, and strategies that will lead to gKeater sett- understanding 

and maKe control oi the direction of your life. Botles depicts the 

box-like nature oi life as, a life divided Into three segments, the. * 

flut devoted to getting an education, zhe second to earning a 

living, and the. third to living In KeXlKement. Vuruig each segment 

oi lilt [ok In each box) one must deal with four majoK Issues: 

1) what's happening? 2) survival; 3) meaning ok mission, and 4) 

effectiveness . Botles advocates a beXter balance among learning, — - 

woKklng, and leisure cut every age and stage of life. He offers 

suggestions foK wealing this balance and foK dealing with the 

majoK Issues as they Kelate to learning, woKk^ and leisure. 

Dauw, D.C. Up your career! (3rd ed.), Prospect Heights, 111.: * 
Waveland Press, 1980. 

This career guide, In woKkbook format, Is designed to aid persons ( v \ 

facing the dUleima of finding employment ok changing jQbS ; . It con- 1 \ } 

tains career exploration and coJieeK development Information and 
exeKcises that can help one frUa>t Identify hU/heA personal char- 
acteristics and vocational pKeferences and then match them to 
occupational choices. . J. H. Holland's six personality types 
{realistic, Investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, and 
conventional) are used In this job-matching pKoceduKe. KdditLonat 
exeKcises assist in developing personal attributes and skills that 
will Increase success* In a careen, search; Included are suggestions 
foK bultdlng self-esteem, Kisk- taking, decision making, Interviewing, 
and Increasing success. Specific hints are given foK women. A 
series of Keadings addKesses cu/menl Issues Such as job dlscnlmin- 
atlon, burnout, executive careers, and Kesume writing, and a blblio- 
gnaphy^ Identifies additional Kesources.. < 
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Greiff, B.S., & Munter, P.K. Tradeoffs ; Executive, family and organiza- 
tional life . New York: New American Library, 1980. 

In order ko succeed, executives must recognize the tradeoffs in their 
professional and private live*, and choose carefully among them 
option*. The authors of this book analyze these option* and offer 
practical strategies for striking a balance in an executive s life 
between personal, family, and organizational roles. ' They consider 
the tradeoffs to be made at various stages oi an executive's career 
and suggest ways to handle specific conflicts such at relocation, 
losing a position, ok job pressure. Guidelines for executive 
s uccess must include a phonal philosophy that acknowledge* the 
human factor in corporate life, keeps track oi personal pjuorLties, 
and maintains control oi his /he* own liie. The special dilemmas of 
women, minority group members, and dual career iamiU.es are discussed. 

Hart, Lois Borland. Moving Up ! Women and leadership . Amacom, 1980. 

Moving Up', is directed at women who axe aspiring to Leadership roles 
in the work ing world. Leadership is deiined as the process of ^ ■ 
influencing one or more people in a positive way so that the tasu 
determined by the goals and objectives oi an organization are accom- 
plished. The leadership skills that are needed within an organization 
are grouped into seven areas: communications, human relations, 
supervision, counseling ^.management science, decision making, and 
planning. Each group of, skills Is related to the five levels oi 
manaqement, from supervisor to executive, that are found within an 
organization. The book ^ 'a practical guide that mil help women, 
assess -their leadership skill needs and develop a plan to mtet them. 
It identifies the problems and rewards oi leadership. In addituin, 
it shows women how to develop a career plan, assess their ruk- taking 
potential, and identify resources that will help them reach their 
career objectives. 

Morgan, M.A. (Ed.). Managing ca reer development. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1980. 

ThU book, a series oi readings, analyzes and explain many basic 
career issues. Each reading is related to one oi two major themes. 
The first theme is that careers develop and change over time. There 
are several predictable stages and transitions in any career, each 
with concerns that affect job success. The second theme is that • 
careers can be managed. While individuals cannot completely control 
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auieeJi outcome* , often they can positively Inftuence career directions. 
Ultimate career decision* are the respon*ibiXity oi individual*', but 
this responsibility is 4 hated by supervisor* and organization* . Otf 
special interest axe the articles in the taction* Special Career 
Issues for Women and Minorities ^and Individual Strategic* for, Career 
Management. 

Welch, M.S'. Networking , The great new way for women to get ahead . New 
York: Warner Books/ X980. 

Networking i* > describes as a concept, a technique., and a process that 
enable* voomen to vac personal contact* box advice and support while 
pursuing a career. Milch concentrate* on practical adviAt frirst by 
helping the Header to analyze current network pattern* 9 and next by 
giving *ugge*tlon* for extending networking activities toward' cxvieer 
goal* . Stories o\ suco.es* fol networking illustrate heji recormendatian* , 
She also explain* hovo to tap x lnto an existing networking group, either 
a company- focused or clXy-uiide grmip, or form a new one. 
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APPENDIX U 
Telephone Request Form 
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RBS Minorities and Women Project 
Telephone Request Form 



Person Calling 
Address 



Date 



Phone Number 



Occupation 



Areas of Education R&D interest 



Request: 

/ 



Project information 



Additional information 



Information re RBS 



(e.g., from newsletter article) 



Technical Assistance 



y 1 



Source of infbrmation re RBS M&W Project 



Request response (carbon attachei 



Date request answered 
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CLAUDIA M. AUSTIN . 

6000 Smithf ield Street • McKeesport, Pa. 15135 



f , • ■ i& w J ** ^z^.^- 
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New RBS Project for 
Minorities and Women 

'Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS), a private, nonprofit education 
laboratory, has been Junded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education's Minorities 
and Women Program to increase the par- 
ticipation of minorities and women in 
education research and development lead- 
er Jihip/ management in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. The expected im- 
pact of this project will be to develop a in- 
state network of individuals who are inter- 
Rested in issues related to minorities and 




womerf in education leadership/manage- 
ment positions and to foster the R&D 
skills of minorities and women who are 
currently working in the field by providing 
technical assistance for specific projects 
and convening state workshops. For fur- 
ther information, contact the Project 
Director, Minorities and Women Project, 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 444 N. 
Third St., Philadelphia, PA 1 91 23. Ph. 
215/574-9300. 



Delta 

Happen 
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September 16, 1980 



Claudia Mi Austin 

6000 Smitjhfield Straet . 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania 15135- 



Dear Claudia: 

Thank you for your letter requesting information about the RBS 
Minorities and Women Project. I have enclosed a description of our 
project, which should answer some of your questions. 

In response to your request for more information about women in 
education R&D leadership/management, there are several good resources 
that you might want to examine. 

* ■&* 

o Women and Educational Leadership, edited by 
Sari K. Biklen and Marilyn B. Bratmigan and 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 1980 

o Management Training Ne eds of Minorities and Woment 
Publication Series by RBS. (See Enclosure) 

I'm also enclosing a copy of an article, ^omen Fight 'Old Boys' 
for School Administrator Jdbs" from the March, 1980 edition of . Leaning . 
The "Resources" listed at the end of the article may be useful to you in 
examining the issues relsted to minorities and women in educational leader- 
ship. 1 

If you have any other questions, please feel free to contact me. 



Sincerely, 



Tommye W. Casey 
Research Associate, 

Educational Equity 



TWC/de 
Enclosures 
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TELEPHONE 

(815) LOwell 6-9000 



/ 



June 3, 1980 



Tomrnye W. Casey 

Research for Better Schools * 
• 444 N. Third St/ 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

Dear Ms. Casey: 

I am writing in response to your search for women interested in 
research and development in education which appeared in Pennsylvania 
Education , May 19. 

For the past several ye&rs, I have been interested in developing 
and marketing educational materials in the areas of social studies, 
history, careers, English, and gifted education, I have written for Social 
Education in the area of new approaches to teaching the geography of 
cities, and have recently developed and field tested a kit on the Middle 
Ages which begins with the barbarian invasions of Rome and ends with the 
rebuilding of cities. The unique topics and short primary source readings 
(including music, law, drama, the Eagle*/ Rome and the U.S., Medieval 
students, and medicine), games, and numerous 1 and varied activities have 
made it a success with average and gifted students. 

*I am presently working in several other areas including history and th 
opera, space colonization, and creative anthropology; the last is being 
developed with one of my gifted seventh grade students. 

I will be on leave next year, and hope to devote my energies to 
developing materials. If you could give me some ideas on how to go about 
marketing these materials, I would be very appreciative. 

r Thank you. 




Sincerely, 



V-5 



Address after 6/13/80 
321 Fulton St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 
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Auguat 7, 1980 



r 



Loretta M. Comfort 
321 Fulton Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19147 



Dear Loretta: 



Thanks ao ouch for sharing wi2h me your experiences In progran 
development. One of the objectives of the RBS Minorities and Women 
Proejct la to provide technical aaalatance to mlnorltlaa and women 
working In educational R&D, In response to your request for Ideas 
on how to market your material*, I would auggast that you contact 
several small or Intermediate alse publishers In the trl-state area 
with Information about your materials. Thla Information ahould Include 
a general description of your product, lta general appeal, how It la 
formatted and data on Its effectiveness. In order to Identify small 
or Intermediate else publishers In our area, you should either purchaae 
or borrow from the public library the most recent edition of Literary 
Market Place published by R. R. Bowker Company. I hope that these 
suggestions will assist you In marketing your materials. 

I have also enclosed a description of our project. If you have 
any further requests for aaalatance, please don't hesitate to contact 
me. 



Sincerely, 



Tommye W. Casey 
Research Associate, 
Educational Equity 



TWC/de 
enclosure 
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444 M 'fh'ivct St 

lUlactel^Ua, ft*. 1^13 3 

f>ar Ms. Casecj, - • 

^,^ oe Mior 
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Jiine G, 1900 



Joanne Frey 

Resource Room Teacher 



151 Valley park South 
IJcth • , PA 18010 



Dear Joanne: 

The topic you have chosen "Effects of Menses on Classroom 
Performance and/or Standardized Test Taking" is one that concerns 
rinnv women. 

Enclosed is information which might point von in the ripht 



direction. Good luck with your topic. 



Gincexely, 



Pamela C. Rosen 
Research Associate 
Educational Faulty 



PCR/s1n 



Enclosures : 



W~4 





ESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, INCORPORATED SUITE J 700/ 1700 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19103/215 561-4 If 

Jun* 19, 19S0 



J 



Joanna Fray 

Resource Boon Taachar f 
153 Valley Park South ^ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 



Daar Joanna: 

I hope that the Information I sent to you June 6 was 
helpful. Juat today I aav a description of two publication* 
vhlch ahould provide you with additional Information for your 
topic "Effects on Msnees on Classroom Performance and/or 
Standardised Teat Taking"* Good luck! 



Sincerely! 



PCR/de Pan Roam 

Research Associate, 

Educational Equity 
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August ll t 19B0 



Joanne Frey' 
Resource Room Teacher 
153 Valley Park South 
Bethlehem, PA 1«018 



Deat Joanne: 

I hope that the information sent on June 19, 1980 was helpful 
in researching your topic. Tarn Rosen came across two Instruments 
that might be useful to you in collecting data. These instruments 
were taken from Women and Women* s Issues: Handbook o f Tests and 
Measures by Carole A. Btere; San Francisco, CA: Josscy-Bass f Inc., 
1079. They are enclosed along with a list of references from 
Feminine Personality and Conflict , edited by E/ L. Walker. 

Let us know how your research is progressing. 



Sincerely, 



r 



Tommy c W. Cascv 
Research Associate, 
Educational Equity 



TWC/de 
Enclosures 
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